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and a Double-Page Illustration by Charles Dana Gibson 
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AL Le 
SOAP. 


WILLIAM 





Solid Comfort 


is always assured to the man who is shaved with 


Witiiams’ SHavinc Soap. Comfort in hot 
weather—comfort in cold weather—comfort in the 
thick, soothing, creamy lather—comfort in its purity 
and delicacy—comfort because he knows he is sAFE 
as well as comfortable. 


Wiliiams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. Williams’ Glycerated Tar (Toilet) Soap, 10c. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap (Rd. or Sq.), 10c. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap ene ), 6 one cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Exquisite also 
‘or toilet. 


THE J. B. WILLIAIS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Depots : 


London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney. 















How Much of Your 
* -[ncome 


are you willing to set aside for 
the benefit of your family? 
Whether the amount be large 
or small 


he Prudentia 


provides, in Life Insurance, 
the best investment. 


Write for particulars 


Dept. Y. ‘ 
The Prudential j [pee Re 
Insurance Company | PRUDENTIAL 9s 
4 \ ‘STRENGTH OF “7 
of America ‘ GieraLrar | 
JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 
Home Office 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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There are other 


the east and the west. 


railroads between 


BUT 


it is always well to secure the best 


you can for the money. 





LHEREPORE 


You should bear in mind this remark 





of an experienced traveler : 


“For the excellence of its tracks, the speed of its trains, 
the safety and comfort of its patrons, the loveliness and 
variety of tts scenery, the number and importance of its 
cities, and the uniformly correct character of its service, 
the New York Central &§ Hudson River Railroad is not 
surpassed by any, similar institution on either side of the 
Atlantic.” 


Send to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York, a 2-cent stamp for a 52-page illustrated Catalogue of 
the ‘‘Four Track Series.’’ 
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RESOLUTION 


for 1903 would be to save some- 
thing from your income. 


Aft Equitable Endowment policy will a 
not only help you to save something during) @ 
1903, but will help you to save during every 
year for 15 or 20 years— and will assure 
your life in addition. 
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A resolution of this kind will not 
benefit you-—or your family—unless itis |Z | 
carried out. If it 7s acted upon, the money 
you might waste will be saved. 


y 
If you would like to accustom ons 


saving something each year, fill out coupon below BS. 















(Vacancies in every State for men of character to act as representatives. 
__ Apply, to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres.) 














THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
120 Broadway, New York 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


Dept. No. 24 








1000 e000 see cceceeee years ‘of age. 
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Minutes || 


Exercise| | 
FOR BUSY MEN 


Spalding’s Athletic Library, No. 161 


10 CENTS 


A Complete Course of 
By Luther Gulick, M. D. 





Physical Education 





_ 7 














Dr. Gulick has made a life study of physical education, and 
these exercises are the result of years of experience, in which 
their success has been thoroughly demonstrated. The course 
is divided into five parts — free work (without apparatus) ; 
chest Sates dumb-bells, wands and Indian clubs. Each 
individual movement is illustrated by a full page half-tone of 
a photograph especially posed for this work, with the direc- 
tions on the opposite page in large, readable type, comprising 
in the aggregate nearly 200 pages of instruction, rendering it 
the largest and most complete work of its kind ever published. 
PRICE TEN CENTS 
For sale by all newsdealers and 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

New York Chicago Denver Baltimore Buffalo St. Louis 

hia Boston Mi lis Kansas City San Franeisco 

Montreal, Can. London, Eng. 
Spalding’s Athletic Goods Catalogue—free by mail. 

















The Best Typewriter 
in The World “Sent 
Free on Trial” 


The Fox typewriter has never failed to win 
the favor of all operators who have given it a 
thorough trial. Send us your address and we 
will ship you a machine on ten days’ free trial. 

The Fox Type- 
writer possesses 
more desirable fea- 
tures that tend to 
increase its useful- 
ness than any 
other. It hasa 20z. 
key tension, most 
machines have 5 
and 60z. The car- 
riage is non-tilting, 
non-shifting and ball bearing. Never needs 
oiling. Ribbon oscillates and reverses auto- 
matically. Direct. connected wheel escape- 
ment, instantly changed either to regular or 
speed escapement. Perfect and positive 
paper feed. Automatic line spacer. Alum- 
inum finger levers with individual tension. 
Cone bearing type-bars impossible to get out 
of alignment. Simple in construction. Re- 
quires little care. Never gets out of order. 
Most durable and reliable typewriter sold 
anywhere at any price. Let us send it to 

ou on trial. ‘ox Typewriter Com oe 
td., 470 Front Street, Grand Rapids, 











OIL — SMELTER— MINES 
DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OLL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


we and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. C lidated Stock Exch 
66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 


Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free on application. 






















bring high prices. Thousands of good 
stories which might easily be made 
salable, make up the great mass of 
= ected manuscripts.’’ Our School 
Journalism, in charge of success- 
‘tal authors, criticises, corrects and 
revises, as well as teaches how to 
write. Write for booklet. 


NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
88-61 2d Nat’l Bank Bldg. Washington, D.C, 


4 HORT STORIES 





ViGoROUS CHICKS 
resus of Petaluma Incubators 

They maintain Nature’s conditions. They have 

no accidents, make no failures. Catalogue free, 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR COMPANY 

Box 523, Petaluma, Cal, Box 523, Indianapolis, 








TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


For Next. 80 Days Only 
we will mail our fine valuable Poultry Book 
FREE. Tells you all about poultry, how to 
make big money with poultry and eggs: con- 
tains colored plate of fowls in their natural 
colors. Send 10c for mailing and pos' 


John Bauscher,Jr., Box 32,Freeport, il. 





THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


Invest in no Thunder Mountain stock - 


until you get my advice. I am in the 
centre of the excitement — my advice 

may be valuable to you. Write to 
ADRIAN G. HANAUER Spokane, Wash. 
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_COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


Mw he _ Py 
4 BS. x iH 


New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth St. London, 34 Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. 





Copyright 1903:-by P. F. Collier & Son All Rights Reserved 


10 Cents per Copy 





Vol. XXX No. 14 $5.20 per Year 


New York, Saturday, January 3, 1903 


VERY subscriber to COLLIER’S WEEKLY is entitled to a copy of 

The Lion’s Mouth booklet. If you have not yet received one, apply 

to the branch office nearest your home or write directly to the main offices in 

New York and a copy will be mailed at once. This is important, as a 

perusal of the booklet will greatly increase your chances of winning a prize 
in The Lion’s Mouth Competition. 








E have resolved, first of all, to give our subscribers, during the coming 

year, the kind of paper they themse/ves want,—not the kind we think 

they ought to want. To that end, we have established a department of 
criticism—Tue Lion’s Mourn. If you don’t take the trouble to make use 
of THe Lion’s Moutu, you can’t blame us for not heeding your suggestions. 
But there were two or three improvements we did not need to have sug- 
gested to us. The matter of a more readable type, for example. We think 
all our readers will be pleased with the physical appearance of this week's 
paper. By accommodating the type size to the importance of the subject, 
we have actually increased the amount of reading matter, while all of it is 
easier to read. We can not say that this particular number comes up to our 
ideal of what a Weekly should be,—though when we call the roll it is a 
distinguished company of contributors (Richard Harding Davis, and Stanley 
Weyman, and F. Hopkinson Smith, and Israel Zangwill, and Charles Dana 
Gibson, and Jessie Willcox Smith) who answer ‘Present,’’—but at least it is an 
earnest of our good intentions, a foretaste of the attractive bill of fare,—every 
dish a piece de resistance,—we shall endeavor to serve steaming hot each week 
during 1903. We believe that ««Men and Doings,’’ the new department on 
page 21,—hitherto devoted to ‘‘Sports of the Amateur,’’—will prove a valu- 
able feature for every one who wishes to keep in touch with the events of the 


world. 


The Lion’s Mouth 


HE first monthly Zion’s Mouth competition begins with this number 

of COLLIER’S WEEKLY. The five January numbers are under 

consideration. For the twenty sets of answers that best reply to 
the following ten questions Zhe Lion’s Mouth will award before February 
15, an aggregate value of $329 in prizes: 


1, Which of the five numbers published in Jan- 
uary do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these five numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 


6. Which department in CoLLIER’s WEEKLY 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

7. Which feature of the Household Number do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 


8. Which story do you like best, and which do why? 

you like least, and why; and are you reading y 

the serial? 8. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
4. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do _is not to your liking? 


you like best, and which do you like least, and 9. What suggestion can you make that, in your 
Y¥? 


opinion, will improve COLLIER’s WEEKL 
10. What publication, apart from COLLIER’s 
WEEELY, do you like best, and why? 


why? 

5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 


These simple conditions must be complied with : 


1. All the answers must be written on a single sheet of paper—on both sides if necessary. 2. The 
replies to the first eight questions must not exceed three lines each. 3. The replies to the ninth and 
tenth questions must not exceed fifty words each. 


The following prizes will be awarded: 
$50.00 12, Remington’s *-: .ae in the Open”— 


- 25.00 RWG 6. 6c 8, 6 6 +) OS 
, About: 13. wer of the 19th Century— 
es 


A cash prize of. . 
Acash prize of . 


pe 


Vaiue 
The eee ah _ Poetical Literature— 


3. volum 5.00 
32 vol $32.00 14, History nol the 19th ‘Century— 
4, The Works oe Fenimore Cooper — 3 volum 5.00 
32 volum 32.00 15. America, "Pistaresene, etc. — 
5. The Wor ~y ‘of Charles’ Dickens — volumes . 5.00 
30 volumes. . - 30.00 16, The Some and Poems of Kipling — 
6. The Waverley N ovels—25 volumes . 25.00 3 volumes 5.00 
7. The Works of ae — 17. The Stories and Poems of Kipling — 
15 volumes . 15.00 er 5.00 
8 The bp al of Vi c tc ° r H u gz = 18, Shakespeare’s Plays —2 volumes . . 5.00 
22 volu 22.00 19, The Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne — 
9. The Works of Captain “Marryat — — ..  Sae 5.00 
20 v 20.00 20. The Animal Kingdom — 2 volumes 5.00 
10. The World's "8 Best ‘Biography— 700 
volum 17. 
11. The Dramatic Works of Shakespeare— Total... 1... + $829.00 
8volumes . Ae ars 16.00 


All answers must be mailed not later than February 5—any set of 
replies post-marked later than that date cannot be considered. This 
gives readers in all parts of the United States and Canada an equal 
chance. All answers and other correspondence must be addressed to 
THE LION’S MOUTH, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City. The 
awards will be made and the prizes forwarded not later than the 15th of 
February. The names of the prize-winners will be published in the 
Household ‘Number, February 28. 


For four cents Zhe Lion’s Mouth will send to any address a 48-page 
booklet, beautifully printed in three colors, illustrated by Gibson, Hutt, 
Penfield, Remington, Smedley, and others, in which Zhe Lion’s Mouth 


‘competitions are fully described. The booklet shows how you can make 


‘anywhere from: $25 to $1,000 by merely reading COLLIER’ 


S WEEKLY 
and telling what you think of it. 





























True 


only their fancy p 


cash figures, and 
consumers, saving 


from solid brass 


a life-time. Hasa 
rods %-in., knobs 
in., height at foot, 


ment, 200 lbs. 


Retail Price, $35.00. 
(Order No. R54) . 


WRITE TODAY 
logue, showing a 


ly ‘ow prices on 
ordinarity charge 





Within Reach 


We carry a large stock of top-grade, elegant, 
massive beds and furniture to please the most 
genteel, refined tastes—the same qualities or 
better than sold by ‘‘art’’ dealers and minus 


many million dollars a year, large profits on 
single sales are not necessary. Ourmammoth 
purchases direct from manufacturers at spot 


make possible our extremely low prices for 
first quality goods. 


We offer here a massive, heavy post bed made 
tubing ordinarily used in this pattern of bed). 


It is finished in a superior manner with Eng- 
lish lacquer and with the proper care will last 


in flannel and boxed for shipment so as to 
insure perfect delivery. 
in four widths: 3 ft., 3% ft., 
Is 61g ft. in length. Weight, boxed for ship- 


brass beds and other furniture of handsome 
det ign. You will be surprised at cur uniform- 


Send at once before you forget. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


ESTABLISHED 1872 








Elegance 


rofits. In our business of 


our large sales direct to 
agents’ and dealers’ profite 


tubing (not covered iron 


2-in. post, filling 5s-in., top 
344-in. Height at head, 63 
43 in. Is carefully wrapped 


Can be furnished 
4ft., and 4% ft. 


Our Price 


. $22.75 


for our Special RO Cata- 
very large assortment of 


fine goods dealers would 
you almost double for. 

















All 


Moki Water- 


Santakt,* 


T D> 


Club 


Comforts 


On The California Limited 


Barber shop, buffet, library, 
observation parlor, magazines, 
daily papers, market reports, 
and an unrivaled cuisine. 
Seventh season—new equipment. 
Chicago to California in less than 


three days, 


Why stay at home? 


The California tour described in our 


books ; mailed for 10c in stamps. 


Address 


General Passenger Office, Atchison ,Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 














Dividends 


investor can secure 


Sent Free Up 


SANFORD MAKEEVER @ CO. 
BONDS, STOCKS OR INVESTMENTS 


84 Adams St. 
CHICAGO 


Attractive prospec- 
tus giving full in- 
formation how every 
regular dividends, 


on Request 


or 170 Broadway 
NEW YORE 











BREAKFAST FOOD 


EVERY GROCER HAS IT. 
If you find one who has not, we will send you 
Gree sample for his name. 
PURINA MILLS. 8. Lowte, Me, 








$6,000 


Has no rival. 


POULTRY 
CATALOGUE 


FREE! 


Lowest prices of fowls and eggs; 40 breeds 


Turkeys, Geese, Ducks and Chickens. The book tells all. 
Grandly oF Ag best hen house plans, how to breed, 


feed, cure disease, 


Send 10c. for postage and mailing. 


J. BR. BRABAZON, Ae CO., Box 72, Delavan, Wis. x 








SSO ENYA LS 


$5" FIRS S0EC 
SELF RECULAT! 


Ratt 





INCUBATOR ‘ nh 


Days TRIAL 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. Sancho 








HISTORY 
AND TRADE 


PROSPERITY 


























19 0 2 
A Retrospect of the Past Year 


HE HISTORY of the United States at present is gaining con- 

stantly in one kind of intensity, which has shown itself 

during the last year perhaps more dramatically than at any 

time since the outbreak of the war with Spain. History to- 

day is made directly and indirectly by trade, and as the 
United States is taking the first part in commerce, it tends in- 
evitably more and more to take a corresponding rodle in politics. 
We do not know exactly where we are going. No nation can 
know. Action is usually forced upon us by opportunity, circum- 
stance and accident, and the history of any nation is a good deal 
like the clash of ignorant armies by night; yet through action 
itself, on the world’s stage and at home, we are learning to know 
ourselves, our desires and what we call our destiny, better every 
year. During the past twelve months we have been tested in many 
ways, and in many ways have brought our ideals face to face with 
those of other nations. The most salient single episode, as well as 
the one which best illustrates the difficulties and the promise of our 
situation, has been a combination of shipping lines, which, when 
exhibited suddenly to the world, caused as lively an in- 
terest in the leading maritime nation as was being caused 
by the desperate war which it was then waging thousands 
of miles from home. The combination of capital has, as a contrast 
and a natural corollary, a combination of labor, constantly increas- 
ing in amount and efficiency, although the difficulties which labor 
faces, in its endeavor to reach united action, are infinitely greater 
than those that are met by the force which is at once its collaborator 
and its rival. Just as the tendencies of capital have been illustrated 
with dramatic brilliancy by the organizing genius of Mr. Morgan, 
within the last year, so the accompanying demands and intentions 
of labor have taken form in the greatest and most dangerous strike 
of recent years. Both of these movements toward combined action 
are manifestations of what is the dominant factor in the present 
history of our country, its material prosperity, and both, on the 
other hand, just as they are the results of prosperity, are among 
the causes of our politics and of our general position in the world. 
Our problems in Cuba, in the Philippines, at home, are all inextri- 
cably bound up with this magic word prosperity—the watchword of 
an industrial age. 


{ iow LAST YEAR has given no clear sign that that financial and 
industrial prosperity which is at the basis of our growth and our 
power is likely to diminish. The crops have been very large, the 
season’s output of iron ore has broken all records, the orders of 
the United States Steel Corporation show that there will be no de- 
crease in the demand for two years at least. 
so great and so profitable a traffic that some of them have given of 
their own volition an increase in the wages of their employés. Such 
a sign may easily be interpreted cynically with the implication that 
the public pays; but, whether or not the difference in wages is at the 
expense of the employers or of the purchaser, it equally indicates 
the extremely prosperous state of the country and the continuance 
of these conditions is at the base of the whole indus- 
trial expansion. The great ship combination, for in- 
stance, with its enormous capitalization, must be a failure 
unless there is a continued successful activity in the grain belt of the 
West, the cotton belt of the South, and the great manufacturing in- 
terests of the Central States. This rapid increase in the domination 
of commerce, in the history and government of the world, has not 
taken place without the accompaniment of warning voices. Mr. 
Vanderlip, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
railroad builder, Mr. J. J. Hill, have been conspicuous among the 
many who have warned us that over-confidence is leading to over- 
capitalization, and thus paving the way for some tremendous panic. 
The comic-paper expression of the same idea is that when Mr. Morgan 
is rumored to have indigestion through eating lemon pie for breakfast 
the Cabinet meets every hour. 


Liens RAPIDLY increasing rdéle of commerce in the world and in the 
nation is at the basis of the movement for a Cabinet position 
devoted entirely to that subject, which would perhaps supersede 
certain established institutions such as the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce in the State Department, and the section of foreign markets 
in the Department of Agriculture, and which would deal with labor 
and the trusts. Meantime, the pubiic mind, kept alert by enormous 
combinations alike of capital and of labor, and especially by their 
conflict, is becoming. convinced that some principle of regulation 
must be found to take the place of the obsolescent principle of com- 


The railroads have had’ 


petition which the Sherman law vainly tried to keep alive. The age 
of the builders in American industry is passing. The age of the 
financiers and organizers is upon us, and at the very basis of their 
work is the increase of economy through the decrease of competition, 
a tendency which is clearly necessary in transportation and which 
seems inevitable, whether or not it is fortunate, in production. When 
Mr. Morgan made his last and greatest coup and brought the princi- 
pal Atlantic ship lines under one control, it meant that the same little 
group of men now control the trans-American railways, the great coal 
mines, the iron and steel trade, and the ships which continue their 
railways to the leading ports of Europe; and this ship combination, 
although the most brilliant, is by no means the only step forward of 
organized capital during the last twelve months. Tobacco had been 
thoroughly monopolized in England by one company and in America 
by another, and now those companies are one, with an agreement that 
the American branch shall retain the United States as its 
oyster, the English branch Great Britain, and that they, 
shall work together to conquer all countries not rendered 
inaccessible by government monopoly. A beef trust, organized in 
Chicago, has aroused great indignation, and is now on trial for its 
legality, in Chicago, with a probability of going finally to the Federal 
Supreme Court. One hundred new trusts have been formed since 
the Sherman Act became law, many of them during the past year. 
This centralization of power in the hands of a few has already be- 
come a great political issue, and one which finds conservative men 
rapidly shifting from one side to the other. A few years ago, Mr. 
Bryan and his Populists were frightening all sober citizens with rec- 
ommendations very little different, except in tone, from those which, 
during the last year, have been made by the President of the United 
States and his Attorney-General. 


hese CAPITAL has been thus increasing and martialling its 
forces, labor has not been idle. The great strike which has 
given intensity to the national thought about the relations of the 
poor and the rich has already caused intense suffering, and it is 
frightening to think of what might have happened during our cold 
winter had the strike not been settled. It was ordered about the 
middle of May by a vote of only 462 to 349, after about two months 
of discussion, when it was fully understood that the only important 
issue was the recognition by the mine operators of the right of the 
union to be recognized as a unit. The efforts of the arbitration 
committee of the Civic Federation, led by Senator Hanna, were met 
favorably by the strikers, but were told by the operators that there 
was nothing to arbitrate. The strikers were strengthened in public 
esteem when the suft-coal men decided not to go out, partly because 
such an act would include a breach of contract and partly because 
while at work they could support the anthracite miners. Violence 
rapidly developed in eastern Pennsylvania. The President of the 
United States then aroused the censure of some ‘‘vested interests’’ 
and the plaudits of the nation by using his high office 
to do what he could for peace. The strikers, through 
Mr. Mitchell, were willing to leave the whole matter to 
the President. The heads of the coal railways merely read him lec- 
tures about his duty. More use of troops was then made to secure 
quiet, but the results were so slight that finally Mr. Morgan was 
induced to give an imperial edict accepting the arbitration of a com- 
mission. To-day that commission is investigating the whole situation. 
The non-union workman has been a prominent factor, and many 
serious men in thinking about the necessity of combination have felt 
the limitation that it almost necessarily puts upon the individual’s 
right to rise. There is no sympathy shown with the tendency to 
limit production, a tendency which has so much injured Great 
Britain; and this is brought into greater prominence just now by 
the visit of representatives of nearly every English trade to the 
United States to investigate the methods of labor and production 
in this country. Some people see, as a possible outcome of the 
rapid centralization of power in both labor and capital, that there 
will be an alliance between the two at the expense of the public, so 
that the lines will soon be drawn between the organized and the 
unorganized parts of the community, as at present seems to be 
already accomplished in the case of the glass-blowers. 


ROM THE ENTIRELY industrial nature of our civilization it fol- 

lows naturally that foreign affairs are difficult to distinguish 
closely from home affairs, especially where we find the party of 
high tariff identical with the party of expansion. Mr. Roosevelt 
made it clear that we were bound, both in honor and expediency, 
to use our tariff in such a way as to give Cuba at least a chance for 
immediate prosperity. He was opposed by the extreme protection- 
ists, by the beet-sugar men and by many farmers in the West, who 
believed that the Sugar Trust was favorable to a reduction of the 
duties against Cuban sugar. In this Cuban problem we have a good 


deal to our credit, especially what we have done for health and for 
1 
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by which Senator Quay endeavors to bring in two new States unjus- 
tiflably along with one of doubtful justification. It is perhaps no 
wonder, when Senators are elected by the legislatures which they 
have already themselves selected—as in the case of Messrs. Quay 
and Platt—that the feeling in favor of popular election of Senators 
should increase. Such a bill has again passed the House, but is likely 


education, but the action of Congress in refusing any relief during 
. the last session has had the censure of all the best elements in the 
community. Toward the end of the year South America looms very 
large on the horizon. During the administration of President Lincoln 
negotiations for the purchase of the Danish West India Islands were 
begun by Secretary Seward and, after years of delay, the plan was 


unfavorably reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations headed to die in the Senate. An irrigation bill with promise of good conse- 
by Charles Sumner. A similar treaty to-day is approved by the quences has been passed. In municipal affairs a brilliant victory was 
Senate without one single dissenting voice—sufficiently won in St. Louis, where the imprisonment of rich men has made the 


most notable triumph in city justice since the days of Tweed, but the 
next election showed how little the citizens cared about 
the exposures. The reform administration in New York 


CUBA AND 


SOUTH AMERICA striking proof that we see the necessity of strengthening 


ourselves along the line of the future great commercial 
POLITICS 
AT HOME 


ACTIVITY IN 
EDUCATION 


routes through the Isthmus of Panama from Europe to Asia. The 
acquisition of these islands has been delayed by the conservative 
party in Denmark, but is looked upon as a certainty of the future. 
The present situation in Venezuela is of a kind to show the wisdom 
of our holding all the strong strategic points in the neighborhood 
of the Caribbean Sea, as well as the corresponding points on the 
other side of the prospective canal, which itself still hangs fire, 
although the most important step has been taken. 


i THE EXPANDING of our power the courting of us by for- 
eign nations does not diminish. Prince Henry of Prussia has 
visited us, and the Emperor has made a gift to Harvard University; 
but we have taken these things much more calmly than they have 
been taken in Europe, where they stirred up a lively controversy 
about the part played by the European governments in the Spanish 
war. We treated Prince Henry well, we sent a special ambassador 
to the Coronation of King Edward and we have maintained our 
impartiality among the nations. A certain rabid democracy rebels 
against this extension of our national manners, against every increase 
in international comity. The appointment of a special ambassador 
to the Coronation and the contemplated visit of the President’s 
daughter were the text for a fierce onslaught by a Congressman, in 
good old Fourth of July style, upon Mr. Hay and Mr. Roosevelt for 

their friendliness to England. The eagle, to be sure, 


OUR RELATIONS i 1 striden i h i Z 
ote seeeee OT speaks in a less strident voice, but he still speaks, 


and our fire-eaters must be satisfied with such quiet and 
polite firmness as we have been showing in South America and with 
such a spirit as the President of Harvard University showed when he 
assured the German Ambassador that no degree would be given to 
Prince Henry unless that potentate received it standing, while the 
audience sat, thus accepting our etiquette instead of forcing that of 
a monarchy upon us. Secretary Hay has followed his former suc- 
cessful diplomatic feats by a protest against the treatment of the 
Jews by Roumania, which, with very little direct result, has had 
the advantage not only of calling out the opinion of the European 
nations, but of attracting our attention to the quality of recent immi- 
gration, which grows constantly and rapidly worse, Germans, Irish 
and English decreasing, while Italians, Bohemians and other immi- 
grants from southern and eastern Europe increase, with growing 
illiteracy and squalor, to complicate our labor problems and to 
darken all the other clouds upon our horizon. 


A‘ HOME the questions outside of industrial and political ones 
do not include any of immediately overpowering importance. 
Educational ideas were never more active, and college professors, 
who used to be clergymen, or else men supposed to be in touch with 
the wealthy, are now being selected for their practical intelligence 
and sympathy with the times. Education, indeed, is the foremost 
ideal interest of our people, and foreigners notice how often Ameri- 
can conversation leads to that topic; naturally enough, since our 
Democracy is based upon the opinions of a larger body of reading 
voters than ever existed in any country before. The consciences of 
our rich men are turned particularly in this direction. 
Mr. Carnegie’s gifts continue, and Mr. Rockefeller has 
just arranged to give a large amount of money for edu- 
cation in the South. The colleges seem to come every year into 
closer practical relation with the life of the people, and the new 
President of Columbia has spoken in favor of cutting away still fur- 
ther the traditional requirements of culture for the college degree 
in order to facilitate the work which is of immediate and obvious 
use in the world. One interesting detail of the educational move- 
ments in this country is the apparent decision that co-education is a 
failure, and this reaction from extreme ideas about the similarity of 
the sexes comes at a time when our faith in sonorous parases is re- 
ceiving some sharp blows in the political arena. 


N OUR CURRENT POLITICS there are some illustrations of the 
truth that combination has its seamy side. Nearly two hundred 
cities and towns united to demand twenty million dollars for im- 
provements, thus making an irresistible combination and tying up 
such urgent needs as the New York post-office with a lot of perfectly 
unjustifiable expense. Similarly we have an omnibus statehood bill 
ee 


, 


was severely criticised by the vote in November, and 

Mayor Low has responded with a long demanded change in the Police 
Department. On April 1, in Chicago, twenty-eight out of thirty-six 
candidates approved by the Chicago Municipal Voters’ League were 
elected. Minneapolis and Pittsburg have had upheavals similar to the 
one in St. Louis and have shown the corruption of their city govern- 
ments in a way to promise some real improvement. In the struggle 
for purity, cities which are fairly divided between the great political par- 
ties have a better chance than such places as Philadelphia and New 
York, where the immense preponderance of one party or the other 
makes it impossible for the disinterested minority of independent 
citizens to secure and retain enough power to control elections. 


HE ARTS and even the sciences play a small part in the general 

drama of American life. In the fine arts we are doing our best 
work in painting, especially in landscape painting, which has lost 
this year John H. Twachtman and John Appleton Brown. Literature 
has lost Bret Harte, who, with his ‘‘ Heathen Chinee”’ and a handful of 
his early stories, has conquered a permanent place, and Frank Norris, 
who was only thirty-two. Mr. Norris had done work which was so 
strong that it promised real importance if increase of years should 
bring maturity and originality of thought. Such a book as ‘*Th2 
Octopus,’’ in which a talent that was real, even if still apprenticed 
to a foreign writer, dealt with a subject that was also real and na 
tive, was one of the hopeful signs of our literature, as opposed to 
the meaningless mass of machine-made historical novels, among 
which must be reckoned ‘‘Janice Meredith,’’ the author 
of which is also among the year’s dead. In science, al- 
though we are ready at adaptation, we are so barren in 
absolute scientific progress that there has been some discussion of 
the proposition that democracy is not favorable to pure scientific 
activity. The money which Mr. Carnegie gave last year for re- 
search has been wisely used during the past year. We profit, of 
course, by what is done abroad, and Mr. Marconi has conducted 
experiments on shipboard which have convinced those who still 
doubted, while other additions to wireless telegraphy, as well as 
the wireless telephone, have been contributed by English and Swedish 
scientists. The United States navy is now beginning to make prac- 
tical use of these inventions. Anything which has a distinctly human 
bearing arouses intense public interest, and the visit of Dr. Lorenz, 
with his new bloodless surgery for hip disease, has been hailed by 
thousands with the enthusiasm which in olden times would have 
greeted a Messiah. 


UT THESE THINGS are incidents and details, mere specks in 

the general outlook, and not all the literary men, painters, sculp- 
tors and scientific investigators in the United States taken together 
begin to loom so high on the horizon as the figure of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Mr. Roosevelt or even Mr. John Mitchell. We are living in 
a world in which a great deal happens and our interest is centred on 
these vast currents of motion rather than on any artistic comment on 
the facts. A Matthew Arnold or a John Ruskin would be allowed to 
cry out in peace but in obscurity to-day, while we all thrill when Mr. 
Morgan returning from Europe assures us that the recent victories 
of organized money are as nothing to those which are just ahead. 
That prosperity is the best thing in the world, nobody questions or 
dares to question or cares to question. Whatever think- 
ers may believe in private of the relation between wealth 
and mental and spiritual elevation and happiness, we 
realize that the business of legislation is to improve the material 
condition of the country. Looking toward the future, we see im- 
mediately ahead of us the Cuban situation, offering us clear justice 
on the one hand, combined probably with material advantage to most 
of our citizens, and the determined and organized efforts of one set 
of money-makers on the other. The largest question of all, the re- 
lation of capital to labor, of laborers to one another, and of both 
to the public, is the one most difficult of solution, most profoundly 
important, and one which we have now taken up with all the energy 
we have, and on which is centred the thought of legislators, of great 
leaders of capital, of specially commissioned experts and of the really 
ultimate tribunal, the people of the United States. 


THE YEAR’S ART 
AND SCIENCE 
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By Richard Harding Davis 


tious letter in which he stated that at Samoa he was 
‘Cock of the walk,’’ and that everybody had to do just 
as hesaid. This letter, which his relative proudly gave 
to the newspapers, caused all who read it, except the 
Secretary of the Navy, to believe that the sooner that 
particular admiral was relieved of the command he 


HE MANNER in which Great Britain and 

Germany asked the present Venezuela Ques- 

tion was as interesting as the Question itself. 

Venezuela had been scandalously slow in pay- 

ing her debts. She owed interest on money 

she had borrowed, reparation for loss of prop- 
erty ‘‘commandeered,”’ or destroyed during revolu- 
tions, and indemnity for loans which she had ‘‘forced’’ 
from subjects of the German and English Empires. 
The total of the bill against Venezuela was enormous, 
and it was a bill of long standing. 

Before trying to collect it, the representatives at 
Washington of Great Britain and Germany explained 
to the United States the necessity of the step they were 
about to take, and described the manner in which they 
would take it. They considered it proper to do this 
because this country, more for her own safety than 
for the safety of her neighbors, has assumed, through 
advocating the Monroe Doctrine, and through the re- 
cent reiteration of its principles by President Roosevelt, 
the position of Big Brother to our Sister Republics. 


The Theory and the Practice 


The United States has declared that she will not per- 
mit’a foreign power to ‘‘take up holdings’’ on this Con- 
tinent, that she will not stand by and see these weaker 
governments rebbed of their land. But she has not 
taken the stand that any of these fleeting govern- 
ments may rob where they can, and then expect the 
United States to prevent the government of the people 
they have robbed from trying to collect what is due 
them. The representatives of Great Britain and Ger- 
many declared that they would collect their debt either 
by seizing the cusom-houses of Venezuela or, by a 
peaceful blockade, compel her either to find the money 
with which to pay her debts, or to starve. This pro- 
gramme was accepted by our State Department as 
satisfactory. The difficulties arose only when it was 
put into execution. It was then demonstrated that a 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link, and that 
what Cabinet Ministers and Ambassadors may propose 
to do in one way, must depend at the last upon the 
humble individual who had been selected to put it 
into execution. All the good intentions, all the quiet- 
ing. promises of foreign Ministers and Ambassadors, 
were put to naught by the incapacity of the captains 
of acruiser and of a gunboat. A man who is trying to 
collect a just debt is by all means entitled to our 
sympathy; but when, in his effort to collect this 
money, .he smashes the debtor’s: shop-windows and 
slaps the debtor’s wife, he not only loses our sympathy, 
but he places himself in the position of a law-breaker 
and a public nuisance. History is made by just such 
mistakes as those of the English and German com- 
manders who were chosen to blockade the ports of 
Venezuela. A telegram of congratulation sent from 
a railway carriage by the young German Emperor all 
but caused a European war, and the wanton sinking 
of two small yachts, and the firing on the forts of Puerto 
Cabello, threatened the peace of two continents. Only 
two years ago, an American admiral with a German 
name wrote to a relative in the States a vain, bump- 





Women who work for the Venezuelan Soldiers 


MARTIAL SCENES 


held, at that time and at that place, the better. But 
he was not removed, and he and the captain of a Brit- 
ish warship shelled and burned a number of villages, 
killed many innocent Samoans, lost the lives of officers, 
marines and blue-jackets, and a few weeks ago King 
Oscar of Sweden, as arbitrator, declared his action to 
have been entirely wrong, and fined this country sev- 
eral millions of dollars. Lieutenant-Commander Vote- 
lingerke, the first officer of the German cruiser Vineta, 
after he had destroyed the Venezuelan navy, by boring 
a hole in both of its hulls, was relieved of his command 
and ordered home. To the civilian it seems strange 
that he ever left home. It would have been more sim- 
ple to have kept him there in the first place, and it 
would have saved much hard feeling, and much criti- 
cism on the intelligence of his employers. For the last 
hundred years, while we have outstripped our friends 
of the Old World in many things, we have generously 
acceded that in handling matters of diplomacy and of 
international law they are our superiors. But there are 
just as many foolish men in an old world as there are in 
a young country, and both England and Germany illus- 
trated this by the manner of men they sent to Vene- 
zuela. One can not so much blame these men for being 
foolish as one blames their superiors for trusting them 
with such a mission. Try to imagine Mr. Yerkes send- 
ing such an incompetent to London to negotiate for a 
Rapid Transit System, or Mr. Morgan choosing such 
a representative to purchase the North German Line 
steamers; and yet these gentlemen were selected by 
the German Emperor, by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Balfour to represent their respective governments in a 
matter which involved the possible peace of two hemi- 
spheres. 


The Allies and their Alliance 


What may have happened—and all things are possi- 
ble—by the time this appears in print it is difficult to 
foresee, but, up to the moment of writing, the position 
of our government has been dignified, firm and stately. 
In comparison, the bungling of Great Britain and Ger- 
many, and the absurd rush of all the little powers to 
become ‘‘Allies’’ of the original blunderers, makes them 
look, not like our superiors in diplomacy, but like ama- 
teurs. When we read of the ‘‘Allies’’ marching against 
the thousands of millions of Chinese, the word was in- 
spiring, but when we read of the ‘‘Allies’’ speeding 
their squadrons against a country with a population the 
size of that of the city of New York and a navy com- 
posed of a half-dozen ‘‘ninety-footers,”’ it makes one 
wonder if the Old World has lost its sense of humor. 

When I last was in La Guayra, the two boats the 
‘‘Allies’’ sank were undergoing repairs; in the last ten 
years there probably has not been a time when they 
were not undergoing repairs. They were boats of one 


hundred and thirty to one hundred and forty tons, 


The Capitol, Caracas 


without armament, speed or means even of defence. 
The best boat of the navy was Mr. George Gould’s 
Atalanta, now known as the Restaurador. She had a 
speed of twelve knots, and when I was on. board 
her, which was during the present revolution, her gun 
battery was in such a condition that if you opened a 
breech and ran your hand down the muzzle, it came out 
caked with rust. She was not a formidable warship. 
Boxes of shrapnel and common shell were stowed. away 
in the dining saloon. We sat on them at our meals. 
What had been Jay Gould’s private cabin was filled 
with bags of coal, coffee and hardtack. This was not 
because the storeroom was overcrowded, but because 
the Venezuelans were too lazy to carry the bags further 
than the main deck. Ina word, the navy of Venezuela 
was as serious a menace to the Judefatigable and the 
Vineta as are the catboats drawn up for the winter at 
Bay Ridge. If Great Britain and Germany did not 
know this, there is even less excuse for them than there 
is for their action in destroying these helpless hulks 
and aggravating a most excitable people. They ap- 
proached the Venezuelan in the way best adapted to 
prevent his giving them the thing they wanted. For, 
though to our eyes the Spanish-American may be a 
ridiculous figure, his pride in his country and in all that 
is his—in his water-logged navy, in his adobe forts, in 
his barefooted army—is just as great as is the pride of 
the German Emperor in his last battleship or in his 
wireless field telegraphy. The Spanish-American sees 
nothing comic either in his poverty or in his semi- 
barbarism; his local pride is as fierce and as sensitive 
as is that of the citizen of a Western county seat. 


Handle with Care 


And with him, as the Queen said to Alice, ‘‘a great 
deal can be done by kindness and putting his hair in 
curl-papers.’’ There was a man I knew who presented 
the President of a South American republic with a 
gold-mounted revolver, a music-box and a phonograph, 
and received the concession for manufacturing paper 
which brought him in about one hundred thousand 
dollars a year. When the two rival American asphalt 
companies tried to frighten the Supreme Court of 
Venezuela into giving a decision, and induced the 
United States Government to make a demonstration 
with three warships in the harbor of La Guayra, they 
succeeded only in postponing that decision indefinitely. 
There is no question that the manner in which Vene- 
zuela refuses to pay her debts is scandalous, nor is 
there any question that she has got the money with 
which to pay them, if the men at the head of the gov- 
ernment chose to use it for that purpose, instead of 
taking it themselves. But it requires a man of imagi- 
nation, tact, infinite patience and an iron will to get 
it. If he goes there, and at the very start offends the 
national pride, insults the flag and bombards the sea- 
ports from which he hopes to derive a revenue, inci- 
dentally killing a few women and children while he 
does so, he will cnly increase the amount he wishes to 
collect and postpone the date of its payment until 
‘“‘to-morrow.’’ And in Venezuela, ‘‘to-morrow’’ never 
arrives. 
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CHAPTER I 
A Student of Theology 


HEY were about to shut the Porte 
St. Gervais, the north gate of Ge- 
neva. Afar off a man could be 
seen hurrying two donkeys. The 
sergeant of the gate knew him for 
Tehan Brosse, the fruit-seller of the 
passage off the Corraterie, a sound 
burgher and a good man whom 
it were a pity to exclude. Jehan 
had gone out that morning to fetch 

his grapes from Moens. The sergeant waited, and pres- 

ently he was sorry that he had. Behind Jehan, the 
fruit-seller, a long way behind him, appeared a sec- 
ond wayfarer; a young man covered with dust, who 
came on rapidly, a bundle jumping and bumping at his 
shoulders as he ran. The favor of the gate was not 
for such—he was a stranger; and the sergeant, anxious 
to bar yet unwilling to shut out Jehan, watched his 
progress with disgust. As he feared, it turned out. 

Young legs caught up old ones; the stranger overtook 

Jehan, overtook the donkeys. A moment, and he 

passed under the arch abreast of them, a broad smile of 

acknowledgment on his face. 

He was grateful. The war with Savoy—Savoy 
which like an octopus wreathed clutching arms about 
the free city of Geneva—had come to an end some 
months before. But a State so small 
that the frontier of its inveterate 
enemy lies’ but two short leagues 
from its gates has need of watch and 
ward. He was fortunate who found 
the gates of Geneva open after sun- 
set in that year, 1602; and the 
stranger seemed to know this. 

As the great doors clanged to- 
gether, and two of the watch wound 
up the creaking drawbridge, he 
turned to the sergeant, the smile still 
on his face. “I feared that you 
would shut me out!” he panted, still 
holding his sides. “I would not have 
given much for my chance of a bed a 
minute ago.” 

The sergeant answered only by a 
grunt. 

“Tf this good fellow had not been 
in front—” 

The sergeant cut him short with 
an imperious gesture, and seeing that 
the guard had fallen stiffly into rank, 
the young man turned to the fruit- 
seller. He was overflowing with 
good-nature: he must speak to some 
one. “If you had not been in front,” 
he began, “I—” 

But Jeham also cut him short, lay- 
ing his finger to his lip and pointing 
mysteriously to the ground. The 
stranger stared and even drew back 
a pace, but saw nothing; and it was 
only when the others dropped on 
their knees that he understood the 
hint, and hastened to follow the ex- 
ample. The soldiers bent their heads 
while the sergeant recited a prayer 
for the safety of the city. 

Whether the stranger’s reverent 
bearing during the prayer gained the 
sergeant’s favor, or the sword tied to 
his bundle, and the bulging corners 
of squat books which stuffed out the cloak, gave a new 
notion of his condition, it is certain that the officer 
eyed him more kindly when they rose from their knees. 
“You can pass in now, young sir,” he said nodding. 
“But another time remember, if you please, the earlier 
here, the warmer welcome!” 

“T will bear it in mind,” the young fellow answered 
smiling. “Perhaps you can tell me where I can get a 
night’s lodging.” 

“You come to study, perhaps?” The sergeant puffed 
himself out as he spoke, for the fame of Geneva’s col- 
lege and its great professor, Theodore Beza, was a 
source of glory ‘o all within its walls. Learning, too, 
was a thing then in high repute. The learned tongues 
still lived and were passports opening all countries to 
scholars. The names of Erasmus and Scaliger were still 
in the mouths of men. 

“Ves, and I have the name of a lodging in which I 
may place myself. But for to-night it is late, and an 
inn were more convenient.” 

“Go then to the ‘Bible and Hand,’” the sergeant an- 
swered. “It is a decent house, as are all in Geneva. If 
you think to find a roistering, drinking, swearing tav- 
ern, such as you’d find in Dijon—” 

“T come to study, not to drink,” the young man 
answered eagerly. 

“Well, the ‘Bible and Hand,’ then! 





It will answer 


your purpose well. Cross the bridge and go straight on. 


It is in the Bourg du Four.” | 
The youth thanked him with a contented face, and 


turning his back on the gate proceeded briskly toward 
the heart of the city. Though it was not Sunday the 
inhabitants were pouring out from the evening preach- 
ing as plentifully as if it had been; and as he met them 
and scanned their grave and thoughtful faces—faces not 
seldom touched with sternness or the scars of war—as 
he passed between the gabled steep-roofed houses and 
marked their order and cleanliness, as he saw above 
him and above them the three great towers of the 
Cathedral, he felt a youthful fervor and an enthusiasm 
not to be comprehended in our age. 

To many of us the name and memory of Geneva 
stand for anything but freedom. But to the Huguenct 
of that generation and day, the name of Geneva stood 
for freedom; for a fighting aggressive freedom, a full 
freedom in the State, a sober measured freedom in the 
Church. The city was the outpost, southward, of the 
Reformed religion and the Reformed learning; it sowed 
its ministers over half Europe, and where they went 
they spread abroad not only its doctrines but its praise 
and its honor. If even to the men of that day there 
appeared at times a something too stiff in its attitude, a 
something too near the Papal in its decrees, they knew 
with what foes and against what odds it fought, how 
desperate was that fight, and how little consistent with 
its ferocity were the compromises of life or the courte- 
sies of the lists. 

At any rate, in some such colors framed in some such 
halo Claude Mercier saw the Free City as he walked its 
narrow streets for the first time that evening, seeking 





“‘What is this?’’ the great man repeated, looking from one to another 


the ‘Bible and Hand.’ In some such colors had his 
father, bred under Calvin to the ministry, depicted it: 
and the young Frenchman of the Vaudois sought noth- 
ing better, set nothing higher, than to form a part of its 
life, and eventually, perhaps, to contribute to its fame. 

By and by a grave citizen, a psalm-book in his hand, 
directed him to the inn in the Bourg du Four, a tall 
house turning the carved ends of two gables on the 
street. On either side of the porch a quaint low case- 
ment suggested the comfort that was to be found within; 
nor was the pledge unfulfilled. The student presently 
found himself seated at a shining table, before a simple 
meal, and a flagon of cool, white wine with a sprig of 
green floating on the surface. His companions were 
two merchants of Lyons, a vintner of Dijon, and a 
grave, soberly-clad professor. The four talked gravely 
of the late war, of the prevalence of drunkenness in 
Zurich, of the health of M. de Beza, and the state of 
trade in Lausanne and the Pays de Vaud; while the 
student listening with respect contrasted the quietude 
of this house, looking on the gray evening street, with 
the bustle and chatter and buffoonery of the inns at 
which he had lain on his way from Chatillon. 

The professor was the first to rise and retire; on 
which the two merchants drew up their seats to the 
table with an air of relief. The vintner looked after the 
retreating figure. “Of Lausanne, I should judge?” he 
said, with a jerk of the elbow. 

“Probably,” one of the others answered. 

“Is he not of Geneva, then?” our student asked. He 








had listened with interest to the professor’s talk and 
wondered between whiles whether it would be his own 
lot to sit under him. 

“No, or he would not be here!” one of the merchants 
replied, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Why not, sir?” 

“Why not?” The merchant fixed the questioner with 
his eyes. “Don’t you know, young man, that those who 
live in Geneva may not frequent Geneva taverns?” 

“Indeed?” Mercier answered, somewhat startled. “Is 
that so?” 

“Yes, it is,’ the other returned with a slight sneer. 

“And they do not!” quoth the vintner with a smile. 

“Well, professors do not!” the merchant answered 
with a grimace. “I say nothing of others. Let the 
Venerable Company of Pastors see to it. It is their 
business.” 

At this point the host brought in lights, and, having 
closed the shutters, was in the act of retiring, when a 
door near at hand—on the further side of the passage 
if the sound might be trusted—opened loudly. It let 
out a burst of laughter, but that was not the worst: alas, 
above the laughter rang an oath—the ribald word of 
some one who had caught his foot in the step. 

The landlord uttered an exclamation, and went out hur- 
riedly, closing the door behind him. A moment, and his 
voice could be heard, scolding and persuading in the 
passage. 

“Umph!” the vintner muttered, looking from one to 
the other with a humorous eye. “It seems to me that the 
Venerable Company of Pastors—” 

Open flew the door and cut short 
the word. But evidently it had been 
heard, for “Pastors?” cried a raucous 
voice. ‘“Passers and Flinchers is 
what I call them!” And a red-faced 
man, whose small pointed gray beard 
did but emphasize the coarse virility 
of the face above it, appeared on the 
threshold, glaring at the four. “Pas- 
tors,” he repeated defiantly. “Pas- 
sers and Flinchers, I say!” 

“In heaven’s name, Messer Grio!” 
the landlord cried, hovering at his 
shoulder, “these are strangers—” 

“Strangers? Ay, and _ flinchers, 
they, too!” the intruder retorted, 
heedless of the remonstrance. And 
he lurched into the room, a bulky, 
reeling figure in stained green and 
tarnished lace. “Four flinchers! But 
I'll make them drink a cup with me 
or I'll prick their hides! Do you 
think we shed blood for you and are 
to be stinted of our liquor!” 

“Messer Grio! Messer Grio!” the 
landlord cried, wringing his hands. 
“You will be my ruin!” 

“No fear!” 

“But I do fear!” the host retorted 
sharply. “I do fear.” Behind the 
man in green his _ boon-fellows 
flushed with drink had gathered, star- 
ing half curious, half in alarm, into 
the room. The landlord turned and 
appealed to them. “For heaven’s 
sake get him away quietly!” he mut- 
tered. “I shall lose my living if this 
be known. Gentlemen—” and he 
turned to the party at the table, “this 
is a quiet house, a quiet house in 
general, but—” 

“Tut-tut!” said the vintner good- 
naturedly. “We'll drink a cup with 
the gentleman if he wishes it!” 

“You'll drink or be pricked!” quoth Messer Grio, who 
was one of those who grow offensive in their cups. And 
while his friends laughed rudely, he swished out a sword 
of huge length, and flourished it. “Ca! Ca! Now let 
me see any man refuse his liquor!” 

The landlord groaned, but seemed to think that soon- 
est broken was soonest mended, for he vanished. He 
returned in a marvellously short space of time with 
four tall glasses and a flask of Neuchatel. 

The merchants and the vintner took their glasses 
without demur, and perhaps were as willing as they 
looked. The young man hesitated, took with a curling 
lip the glass which was presented to him, and then, a 
blush rising to his eyes, pushed it from him. 

“Tis good wine,” the landlord repeated. “And no 
charge. Drink, young sir, and—” 

“T drink not on compulsion!” the student answered. 

Messer Grio stared. “What?” he roared. “You—” 

“I drink not upon compulsion,” the young man re- 
peated, and this time he spoke clearly and firmly. “Had 
the gentleman asked me courteously to drink with him, 
that were another matter. But—” 

“Sho!” the vintner muttered, nudging him in kindness. 
“Drink, man, and a fico for his courtesy so the wine be 
old! When the drink is in, the sense is out, and he'll 
let your blood to a certainty, if you will not humor him.” 

But the grinning faces in the doorway hardened the 
student in his resolution. “I drink not on compulsion,” 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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wF YOU KNOW the St. Nicholas—and if you don’t 
» you-should make its acquaintance at once—you 
won't breakfast upstairs in that gorgeous room 
overlooking the street where immaculate, smileless 
waiters move noiselessly about, limp palms droop 
in the corners, and the tables are lighted with imi- 
tation wax candles burning electric wicks hooded by 
ruby-colored shades, but you will stumble down a dark, 
crooked staircase to the left of the office desk, push 
open a swinging, green baize door studded with brass 
tacks, pass a corner of the bar resplendent in cut glass, 
and with lowered head slip into a little box of a place 
built under the sidewalk. 

Here of an afternoon thirsty gentlemen sip their 
cocktails or sit talking by the hour, the smoke from 
their cigars drifting in long lines out the open door 
leading to the bar, and into the café beyond. Here in 
the morning hungry habitues take their first meal— 
those whose life-tickets are punched with much knowl- 
edge of the world, and who, therefore, know how much 
shorter is the distance from where they sit to the chef’s 
charcoal fire. 

Marny has one of these same ragged life-tickets bear- 
ing punch marks made the world over, and so when- 
ever I journey his way we always breakfast together in 
this cool, restful retreat, especially of a Sunday morning. 

On one of these mornings, the first course had 
been brought and eaten, the cucumbers and the mys- 
terious dish served, and I was about to light a cigarette 
—we were entirely alone—when a well-dressed man 

- pushed open the door, leaned for a moment against the 
jamb, peered into the room, retreated, appeared again, 
caught sight of Marny and settled himself in a chair 
with his eyes on the painter. 

I wondered if he were a friend of Marny’s or whether 
he had only been attracted by that glow of geniality 
which seems to radiate from Marny’s pores. 

The intruder differed but little in his manner of ap- 
proach from other strangers I had seen hovering about 
my friend, but to make sure of his identity—the painter 
had not yet noticed the man—I sent Marny a Marconi 
message of inquiry with my eyebrows, which 
he answered in the negative with his shoulders. 

The stranger must have read its meaning for 
he rose quickly and with an embarrassed look 
on his face left the room. 

“Wanted a quarter, perhaps,” I suggested, 
laughing. 

“No, just a Diffendorfer. 
them round Sunday mornings. 
one, never saw him before. 
night, perhaps.” 

“What’s a Diffendorfer? 

“Did you never meet one?” 

“No, never heard of one.” 

“Oh, yes, you have; you’ve seen lots of them.’ 

“Do they belong to any sect?” 

“ 0 ” 


Always some of 
That’s a new 
In town over 


’ 


“What are they then?” 

“Just Diffendorfers. Thought I’d told you 
about one whom I knew. No? Wait till I 
light my cigar; it’s a long story.” ’ 

“Anything to do with the fellow who’s just 
gone out?” 

“Not a thing, though I’m sure he’s one of 
them. You'll find Diffendorfers everywhere. 
First one I struck was in Venice some years 
ago. I can pick them out now at sight.” 
Marny struck a match and lighted his cigar. I 
drew my cup of coffee toward me and settled 
myself in my chair to listen. : ; 

“You remember that little smoking-room to the right 
as you enter the Caffe Quadri,” he began; “the one off 
the piazza? Well, a lot of us fellows used to dine 
there—Whistler, Rico, Old Ziem, Roscoff, Fildes, Blaas, 
and the rest of the gang. 7 

“Jimmy was making his marvellous pastels that year 
(it is in this irreverent way that Marny often speaks of 
the gods) “and we used to crowd into the little room 
every night to look them over. We were an enthusiastic 
lot of Bohemians, each one with an opinion of his own 
about any subject he happened to be interested in, and 
ready to back it up if it took all night. Whistler’s pas- 
tels, however, took the wind out of some of us who 
thought we could paint, especially Roscoff, who prided 
himself on his pastels, and who has never forgiven 
Jimmy to this day. ’ 

“Well, one night Auguste, the head waiter—you re- 
member him, he used to get smuggled cigarettes for 
us; that made him suspicious; always thought every- 





body was a spy—pointed out a man sitting just outside 
the room on one of the leather-covered seats. Auguste 
said he came every evening and got as close as he could 
to our table without attracting attention; close enough, 


however, to hear every word that was said. If I knew 
the man it was all right, if I didn’t know him he sug- 
gested that I keep an eye on him. 

“T looked around and saw a heavy-featured, dull- 
looking man about twenty-five, dressed in a good suit 
of well-cut clothes, shiny stove-pipe silk hat, high col- 
lar with a good deal of necktie, a big pearl pin, and a 
long gold watch chain which went all around his neck 
like an eye-glass ribbon. He had a smooth-shaven face, 
two keen eyes, a flat nose, square jaw, and a straight 
line of a mouth. 

“I didn’t know the man, didn’t want to know him, 
fellows in silk hats not being popular with us, and I 
didn’t keep an eye on him except long enough to satisfy 
myself that the man was only one of those hungry trav- 
ellers who was adding to his stock of information by 
picking up the crumbs of conversation which fell from 
the tables, and not at all the kind of a person who would 
hold me or anybody else up in a sotto portico or chuck 
me over a bridge. Then again, I was twenty pounds 
heavier than he was, and could take care of myself. 

“Some nights after this I was dining alone, none of 
the boys having shown up owing to a heavy rain, when 
Auguste nudged me, and there sat this stranger within 
ten feet of my table. He dropped his eyes when he saw 
me looking at him, and began turning the sheets of a 
letter he had in his hand. I was smoking one of Au- 
guste’s cigarettes, and checking the menu with a lead 
pencil, when it slipped from my hand and rolled be- 
tween the man’s feet. He rose, picked up the pencil, 
laid it beside my plate, and without a word returned to 
his seat, that same curious, inquisitive, hungry look on 
his face you saw a moment ago on that fellow’s who 
has just gone out. Auguste, of course, lost all interest 
in my dinner. If he wasn’t after me then he was after 


him; both meant trouble for Auguste. 
“I shifted my chair, opened the ‘Gazetta’ to serve as 
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a screen, and looked the fellow over. If he were fol- 
lowing me around to murder me, as Auguste concluded 
—he always had some cock and bull story to tell—-he 
was certainly very polite about it. I could see that he 
was not an Italian, neither was he a German nor a 
Frenchman. He looked more like a well-to-do Dutch- 
man—like one of those young fellows you and I used 
to see at the Harmonie Club in Dordrecht, or on the 
veranda of the Amstel, in Amsterdam. They look more 
like Americans than any other people in Europe. 

“The next night I was telling the fellows some stories, 
they crowding about to listen, when Auguste whispered 
in my ear. I turned, and there he was again, his eyes 
watching every mouthful I swallowed, his ears taking 


in everything that was said. The other fellows had 


noticed him now, and had christened him ‘Marny’s 
Shadow.’ One of them wanted to ask him his business, 
and fire him into the street if it wasn’t satisfactory, but 
I wouldn’t have it. He had said nothing to me nor 









anybody else, nor had he, so far as I knew, followed 
me when I went out. He had a perfect right to dine 
where he pleased if he paid for it—and he did—so 
Auguste admitted, and liberally, too. He could look at 
whom he pleased. The fact is, but for Auguste, who 
was scared white half the time, fearing the Government 
would get on to his cigarette game, no one would have 
noticed him. Besides, the fellow might have his own 
reasons for remaining incog., and if he did we all 
knew he wouldn’t have been the first one. 

“A few days after this I was painting up the Zat- 
tere near San Rosario—I was making the sketch for 
that big Giudecca picture—the one that went to Mu- 
nich that year,—you remember it ?—lot of figures around 
a fruit-stand with the church on the right and the 
Giudecca and Lagoon beyond—and had my gondolier 
Marco posing some twenty feet away with his back 
turned toward me, when my mysterious friend walked 
out from a little calle this side of the church, looked 
at Marco for a moment without turning his head—he 
didn’t see me—and stopped at a door next to old Pietro 
Varni’s wine shop. He hesitated a moment, looking 
up and down the Zattere, opened the door with a key 
which he took from his pocket and disappeared inside. 
I beckoned to Marco and sent him to the wine shop to 
find Pietro. When he came (Pietro was agent for the 
lodging rooms above, and let them out to swell painters 
—we couldn’t afford them—fifty lira a week, some of 
them more) I said: 

“*Pietro, did you see the chap that went upstairs a 
few moments ago?’ 

“*Yes, signore.’ 

“Tyo you know who he is?’ 

“Yes, he is one of my gentlemen. He has the top 
floor—the one that Signore Almadi used to live in. The 
Signore Almadi is gone away.’ 

“ “How long has he been here?’ 

“*About a month.’ 

“Ts he a painter?’ 

“No, I don’t think so.’ 

‘What is he then?’ 

“*Ah, Signore, who can tell? At first his 
letters were sent to me—now he gets them 
himself The last were from Monte Carlo, 
from the Hotel—Hotel—I forget the name. 
But why does the Signore want to know? He 
pays the rent on the day—that is much bet- 
ter. 

“Where does he come from?’ 

“Pietro shrugged his shoulders. 

“*That will do, Pietro.’ 

“There was evidently nothing to be gotten 
out of him. 

“The next day we had another rainstorm— 
regular deluge. This time it came down in 
sheets; Campos running rivers; gondolas half 
full of water, everything soaked. I had a 
room in the top of the Palazzo da Mula on the 
Grand Canal just above the Salute and within 
a step of the Traghetto of San Giglio. By 
going out of the rear door and keeping close 
to the wall of the houses skirting the Fonda- 
mente San Zorzi, I could reach the traghetto 
without getting wet. The Quadri was the near- 
est café, anyhow, and so [ started. 

“When I stepped out of the gondola on the 
other side of the canal and walked up the 
wooden steps to the level of the Campo, my 
mysterious friend moved out from under the 
shadow of the traghetto box and stood where 
the light from the lantern hanging in front of 
the Madonna fell upon his face. His eyes, as usual, 
were fixed on mine. He had evidently been waiting 
for me. 

“T thought I might just as well end the thing then as 
at any other time. There was no question now in my 
nind that the fellow meant business. 

“T turned on him squarely. 

“You waiting for me?’ 

OOvGS: 

“What for?’ 

“‘T want you to go to dinner with me.’ 

“ ‘Where?’ 

“*Anywhere you say.’ 

“‘T don’t know you.’ 

“Ves, that’s what I thought you would say.’ 

“Do you know me?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“Know my name?’ 

“*Yes, your name’s Marny.’ 
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“*What's yours?’ 

“*Mine’s Diffendorfer.’ 

“*Where do you want to dine?’ 

“*Anywhere you say. How will the Quadri do?’ 

“In a private room?’ I said this to see how he 
would take it. He still stood in the full glare of the 
lantern. 

“*No,’ unless you prefer. I would rather dine down- 
stairs—more people there.” 

“*All right—lead the way, I’ll follow.’ 

“It was the worst night that you ever saw. Hardly 
a soul in the streets. It had set in for a three days’ 
storm, I knew; we always had them in Venice during 
December. My friend kept right on without looking 
behind him or speaking to me; over the bridge, through 
the Campo Moise and so on to the Piazza and the café. 
There were only half a dozen fellows inside when we 
entered. These greeted me with the yell of welcome we 
always gave each other on entering, and which this time 
I didn’t return. I knew they would open their eyes 
when they saw us sit down together and I didn’t want 
any complications by which I would be obliged to in- 
troduce him to anybody. I hated not to be decent, but 
you see I didn’t know but I’d have to hand him over to 
the police before I was through with him and I wanted 
the responsibility of his acquaintance to devolve on me 
alone. Roscoff either wouldn’t or didn’t take in the 
situation, for he came up when we were seated, leaned 
over my chair and put his arm around my neck. I saw 
a shade of disappointment cross my companion’s face 
when I didn’t present Roscoff to him, but he said noth- 
ing. But I couldn’t help it—I didn’t see anything else 
to do. Then again Roscoff was one of those fellows 
who would never let you hear the end of it if any- 
thing went wrong. 

“The man looked at the bill of fare steadily for some 
minutes, pushed it over to me and said: ‘You order.’ 

“There was nothing gracious in the way he said it— 
more like a command than anything else. It nettled 
me for a moment. I don’t like your buttoned-up kind 
of a man that gives you a word now and then as grudg- 
ingly as if he were doling out pennies from a pocket- 
book. But I kept still. Then I was on a voyage of dis- 
covery. The tones of his voice jarred on me, I must 
admit, and I answered him in the same peremptory way. 
Not that I had any animosity toward him, but so as to 
meet him on his own ground. 

“*Then it will be the regular table d’hote dinner with 
a pint of Chianti for each,’ I snapped out. ‘Will that 
suit you?’ 

“Ves, if you like Chianti.’ 

“*T do when it’s good.’ 

“Do you like anything better?’ he asked, as if he 
ees me on the stand. 

ek 


“ “What ?” 

“Well, Valpocelli of ’82.’ That was the best wine in 
their cellar and cost ten lira a bottle. 

“Ts there anything better than that?’ he demanded. 

“Yes, Valpocelli of ’71.’ Thirty lira a bottle. ‘They 
haven’t a drop of it here or anywhere else.’ 

“Auguste, who had been half paralyzed when we sat 
down and who, in his bewilderment, had not heard the 
conversation, reached over and placed the ordinary 
Chianti included in the price of the dinner at my elbow. 

“The man raised his eyes, looked at Auguste with a 
peculiar expression, amounting almost to disgust, on his 
face, and said: 

““T didn’t order that. Take that stuff away and 
bring me a bottle of ’82—a quart, mind you—if you 
haven’t the ’71.’ 

“All through the dinner he talked in monosyllables, 
answering my questions but offering few topics of his 
own, and althcugh I did my best to draw him out, he 
made no statement of any kind that would give me the 
slightest clew as to his antecedents or that would lead 
up either to his occupation or his purpose in seeking me 
out. He didn’t seem to wish to conceal anything about 
himself, although of course I asked him no personal 
questions, nor did he pump me about my affairs. He 
was just one of those dull, lifeless conversationalists 
who must be probed all the time to get anything out of. 
Before I was half through the dinner I wondered why 
I had bothered about him at all. 

“When the bill was brought Diffendorfer turned his 
back to me, took out a roll of bills from his hip pocket 
and passed a new bank note to Auguste with a con- 
temptuous side wiggle of his forefinger and the remark 
in English in a tone intended for Auguste’s ear alone: 
‘No change.’ 

“Auguste laid the bill on his tray and walked up to 
the desk with a face struggling between joy over the 
fee and terror for my safety. A fellow who lived on 
ten-lira wine and who gave money away like water must 
murder people for a living and have a cemetery of his 
own in which to bury his dead. He evidently never ex- 
pected to see me alive again. ; 

“Dinner over and paid for, my host put on his coat, 
said ‘Good-night’ with rather an embarrassed air, and 
without looking at any one in the room—not even Ros- 
coff, who made a move as if to intercept him—Roscoff 
had some pictures of his own to sell—walked dejectedly 
out of the café and disappeared in the night. ; 

“When I crossed the traghetto the following evening 
the storm had not abated. It was worse than on the 
previous night; the wind was blowing a gale and whirl- 
ing the fog into the narrow streets and choking up the 
archways and sotto portici. ; 

“As my foot touched the flagging of the Campo, Dif- 
fendorfer stepped forward and laid his hand on my arm. 

“Vou are late,’ he said. He spoke in the same crisp 
way he had the night before. Whether it was an as- 
sumed air of bravado, or whether it was his natural 
ugly disposition, I couldn’t tell. It jarred on me again, 
however, and I walked on. : 

“He stepped quickly in front of me, as if to bar my 
way, and said ina gentler tone: | 

“Don’t go away. Come dine with me.’ 

“But I dined with you yesterday.’ 

“Ves, I know—and you hated me afterward. TI’ll be 


better this time.’ 
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““T didn’t hate you, I only—’ 

“*Yes, you did, and you had reason to. I wasn’t my- 
self, somehow. Try me again to-day.’ 

“There was something in his eyes—a troubled, dis- 
appointed expression that appealed to me—and so I said: 
_ “All right, but on one condition: it’s my dinner this 
time.’ 

“‘And my wine,’ he answered, and a satisfied look 
came into his face. 

“*VYes, your wine. Come along.’ 

“The fellow’s blunt, jerky way of speaking had some- 
how made me speak in the same way. Our talk sounded 
just like two boys who had had a fight and who were 
forced to shake hands and make up. My own curiosity 
as to who he might be, what he was doing in Venice, 
and why he was pursuing me, was now becoming 
aroused. That he should again throw himself in my 
way after the stupid dinner of the night before only 
deepened the mystery. 

“When we got inside, just as we were taking our 
seats at one of the small tables in that side room off the 
street, a shout of laughter came from the next room— 
the one we fellows always dined in. I had determined 
to get inside of the fellow at this sitting, and thought 
the more retired table better for the purpose. Diffen- 
dorfer jumped to his feet on hearing the laughter, 
peered into the room, and, picking up his wet umbrella, 
said: 

“‘TLet’s go in. there—more people.’ I followed him 
and drew out another chair from a table opposite one at 
which Roscoff, Woods, and two or three of the boys 
were dining. They all nudged each other when we came 





‘‘He had evidently been waiting for me’’ 


in, and a wink went around, but they didn’t speak. 
They behaved precisely as if I had a girl in tow and 
wanted to be left alone. 

“This dinner was exactly like the first one. Diffen- 
dorfer ordered the same wine—Valpocelli, 82, and ate 
each course that Auguste brought him with only a 
word now and then about the weather, the number of 
people in Venice, and the dishes. The only time when 
his face lighted up was when a chap named Cruthers, 
from Munich, who arrived that morning and who hadn’t 
been in Venice for years, came up and slapped me on 
the back and hollered out as he dragged up a chair and 
sat down beside me: ‘Glad to see you, old man; what 
are you drinking?’ 

“I reached for the ’82—there was only a glass left— 
and was moving the bottle within reach of my friend’s 
hand, when Diffendorfer said to Auguste: . 

“‘Bring another quart of ’82’; then he turned and 
said to the Munich chap: ‘Sorry, sir, it isn’t the ’71, but 
they haven’t a bottle in the house.’ 

“I was up a tree, and so I said: 

“‘Cruthers, let me present you to my friend Mr. 
Diffendorfer.’ My companion at mention of his name 
sprang up, seized Cruthers fingers as if he had been a 
long-lost brother, and pretty nearly shook his hand off. 
Cruthers said in reply: ; 

“‘l’'m very glad to meet you. If you're a friend of 
Marny’s you’re all right. You’ve got all you ought to 
have in this world.’ You must have known Cruthers— 
he was always saying that kind of frilly things to the 
boys. Then they both sat down again. 

“After this quite a different expression came into the 
man’s face. His embarrassment, or ugliness of temper, 
or whatever it was, was gone. He jumped up again, 
insisted upon filling Cruthers’ glass himself, and when 
Cruthers tasted it and winked both of his eyes over it, 
and then got up and shook Diffendorfer’s hand a second 
time to let him know how good h~ thought it was, and 
how proud he was of being his guest, Diffendorfer’s 
face even broke out into a smile, and for a moment the 
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fellow was as happy as anybody about hjm, and not the 
chump he had been with me. He was evidently pleased 
with Cruthers, for when Cruthers refused a third glass 
he sai¢ to him: “To-morrow, perhaps’—and, beckoning 


_ to Auguste, said in a voice loud enough for us all to 


hear: ‘Put a cork in it and mark it, we'll finish it 
to-morrow.’ 

“Cruthers made no reply, not considering himself, of 
course, as one of the party, and nodding pleasantly to 
my companion, joined Woods’ table again. 

“When dinner was over Diffendorfer put on his hat 
and coat, handed me my umbrella and said: 

“I’m going home now. Walk along with me?’ 

“It was still raining, the wind rattling the swinging 
doors of the café. I did not answer for a moment. The 
dinner had left me as much in the dark as ever, and 
I was trying to make up my mind what to do next. 

“*Why not stay here and smoke?’ I asked. 

““No, walk along with me as far as the traghetto, 
please,’ and he laid his hand in a half pleading way on 
my arm. 

“Again that same troubled look in his face that I had 
seen once before made me alter my mind. I threw on 
my coat, picked up my umbrella, nodded to the boys, 
who looked rather anxiously after me, and plunged 
through the door and out into the storm. ~ 

“When we turned to breast the gale—the rain had 
almost ceased—and struggled on through the Ascen- 
sione, a sudden gust of wind whirled my umbrella in- 
side out, and after that I walked on ahead of him stop- 
ping every now and then to enjoy the grandeur of it 
all, until we reached the traghetto. When we arrived 
only one gondola was on duty, the gondolier muffled 
to his eyes in glistening oilskins, his sou’wester hat tied 
under his chin. 

“Once on the other side of the Canal it started in to 
rain again, and so Diffendorfer held his own umbrella 
over me until we reached my gate on the Fondamenta 
San Zorzi, in the rear of my quarters. He stood beside 
me under the flare of the gas jets while I fumbled in my 
pocket for my night key—I had about decided to invite 
him in and pump him dry—and then said: 

“T live a little way from here; don’t go in; come 
home with me.’ 

“A strange feeling now took possession of me which 
I could not account for. The whole plot rushed over 
me with a force which I must confess sent a cold chill 
down my back. I began to think: This man had forced 
himself upon me not once, but twice; had set up the 
best bottle of wine he could buy, and was now about to 
steer me into a den. Then the thought rose in my 
mind—I could handle any two of him, and if I give way 
now and he finds I am over-cautious or suspicious it 
will only make it worse for me when I see him again. 
This was followed by a common-sense view of the 
whole situation. The mystery in it, after all, if there 
was any mystery, was one of my own making. To ask 
a man who had been dining with you to come to your 
lodging was neither a suspicious nor an unusual thing. 
Besides, while he had been often brusque, and at times 
curt, he had shown me nothing but kindness, and had 
tried only to please me. 

“My mind was made up instantly. I determined to 
follow the affair to the end. 

“Ves, I’ll go,’ and I pulled my umbrella into shape, 
opened it with a flop and stepped from the shelter of 
the doorway into the pelt of the driving rain. 

“We kept on up the Fondamenta, crossed the bridge 
by the side of the Canal of San Vio as far as the Caffe 
Calcina, and then out on the Zattere, which was being 
soused with the waves of the Giudecca breaking over 
the coping of its pavement. Hugging the low wall of 
Clara Montalba’s garden, he keeping out of the wind 
as best he could, we passed the church of San Rosario 
and stopped at the same low door opening into the 
building next to Pietro’s wine shop—the one I had seen 
him enter when I was painting. The café was still 
open, for the glow of its lights streamed out upon the 
night and was reflected in the rain-drenched pavement. 
Then a thought struck me: 

“‘Come in here a moment,’ I said to him, and I 
pushed in Pietro’s door. 

“ ‘Pietro,’ I called out, so that everybody in the café 
could hear, ‘I’m going up to Mr. Diffendorfer’s room. 
Better get a fiasco of Chianti ready—the old kind you 
have in the cellar. When I want it I’ll send for it.” If 
I was going into a trap it was just as well to let some- 
body know who I was last seen with. The boys had 
seen me go out with him, but nobody knew where he 
lived nor where he had taken me. I was ashamed of it 
as soon as I had said it, but somehow I felt as if it 
were just as well to keep my eyes open. 

“Diffendorfer pushed past me and called out to 
Pietro, in a half angry tone: 

“‘No, don’t you send it. I’ve got all the wine we’ll 
want,’ turned on his heel, held his door open for me 
to pass in and slammed it behind us. ; 

“It was pitch dark inside as we mounted the stairs 
one step at a time until we reached the second flight, 
where the light from a smouldering wick of a fiorentina 
set in a niche in the wall shed a dim glow. At the 
sound of our footsteps a door was opened in a passage- 
way on our left, a head thrust out, and as suddenly 
withdrawn. The same thing happened on the third 
landing. Diffendorfer paid no attention to these intru- 
sions and kept on down a long corridor ending in a 
door. I didn’t like the heads—it looked as if they were 
waiting for Diffendorfer to bring somebody home, ej 
so I slipped my umbrella along in my hand until 
could use it as a club and waited in the dark until he 
had found the keyhole, unlocked the door and thrown 
it open. All I saw was the gray light of the windows 
opposite this door, which made a dim silhouette of 
Diffendorfer’s figure. Then I heard the scraping of a 
match and a gas jet flashed. 

“Come in,’ called Diffendorfer in a cheery tone. 
‘Wait till I punch up the fire. Here, take this seat,’ and 
he moved a great chair close to the grate. 

“T have seen a good many rooms in my time, but I 

(Concluded on Page 20) ‘ 
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-Serio-Comic Governess 


By I. ZANGWILL, Author of ‘Children of the Ghetto” 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Eileen O'Keeffe, daughter of a proud though reduced Irish 
family, is sent to a French convent to be educated. While 
there she surreptitiously corresponds with a Lieutenant Doh- 
erty, who eventually is ordered to Afghanistan. Squire 
O'Keeffe dies and his widow urges Eileen to marry O' Flan- 
agan and thereby retrieve the O'Keeffes’ fallen fortunes. 

ut the scheme fails, and Eileen takes a position with the 
Mapers, rich upstarts. Robert, the son of the Mapers, makes 
love to Eileen. She rejects his offer of marriage. Mrs. 
Maper hears about this affair and accuses Eileen of entrap- 
ping her son. Eileen thereupon leaves the Mapers in spite 
of all efforts to retain her, and is engaged by the manager of 
the Half-and-Half music hall. She scores a hit, but grows 
to hate the life. She receives a letter from Lieutenant Doh- 
erty renewing protestations of love.” They correspond and 
agree to meet. Eileen determines to give up her music hall 
career the night Lieutenant Doherty returns to London. 


PART FOUR 


EVI 

\ J OULD she ever get through 
' her three Halls? It did not 
seem as if she had strength for 
the Half-and-Half itself. She 
nerved herself to the task, and 
knew not merely from the 
shrieks of delight that she had 
surpassed herself. Happy and 
flushed she flung herself into 
her waiting cab. 

She had the 9:45 turn at her 
second and most fashionable 
hall—a hall where the chair- 
man had been replaced by pro- 
gramme numbers—and then 
came her third and last appear- 
ance at 10:35. It was strange 
to think that in another hour 
Nelly O’Neill’s career would 
be over. It seemed like mur- 
dering her. Yes, Eileen 
O’Keeffe would be her mur- 
deress. Well, why not mur- 
der what lay between one and 
happiness? As she waited at 
the wings, just before going 
on, while the orchestra played her opening bars, she 
glanced diagonally at the packed stalls, and her heart 
stood still. There in the second row sat Colonel 
Doherty, smoking a big cheroot. Instinctively she made 
the sign of the cross; then swayed back and was caught 
by the man who changed the programme-numbers. 

“Is No. 9 come?” she gasped. ; 

“I think so. Aren’t you well, Miss O’Neill?” ‘ 

“For God’s, sake, give me breathing-space,” she said, 
with a last, wild peep at the Colonel. Yes, there was no 
mistaking him after the three new portraits he had sent 
her. He was in cheerful conversation with a stout, 





sallow gentleman of the Anglo-Indian stage-type. Both. 


were in immaculate evening-dress and wore white or- 
chids. How fortunate she had refused to send any 
photograph in return, pleading ugliness but really afraid 
of theatrical sketches that might find their way to the 
officers’ mess! 

The band. stopped, changed its tune, No. 9 appeared 
on the board; there was a murmur of confusion. _ 

“No, by heaven, I’ll face the music,” she said with 
grim humor. She almost hustled the hastening juggler 
out of the way. She was in a whirlwind of excitement. 
So he was there—well, so much the better. He had 
saved her from lying. He had given her an easy way 
of confessing. Words were so inadequate, he should 
see the reality: the stage to-night would be her con- 
fessional. She would extenuate nothing. She would 
throw herself furiously into the fun and racket; go to 
her broadest limits, else the confession would be-inade- 
quate. Then... if he survived the shock, ... why 
then, perhaps, she’d insist on going on with this double 
lie... He had risen in his seat. No, no, he must 
not go away, she could not risk the juggler boring him. 

“I’m better; I mustn’t be late at my next shop,” she 
murmured apologetically:as the number and the music 
were changed back. 

“Ah, she’s come—she was late,” came the murmurs of 
the audience as it stirred in excited expectation. : 

She flung on roguish, feverish, diabolical, seductive 
in low-cut bodice pranked with flowers. It was a 
frenzy of impromptu extravagance, dazzling even the 
orchestra; each line accentuated by new gesture, the 
verses supplemented by new monologues; a miracle of 
chic and improvisation, and the house rose at it. Qut 
of the mist before her eyes thunder seemed to come in 

reat‘roars and crashes. . 
' She was recalled. The mist cleared. She bowed di- 
rect at him, smiling defiance from her sparkling eyes. 
Was it possible—yes, he had not recognized her! 

Now came a new revulsion. Again she felt herself 
saved. She sang her other songs straight at him, and 


\( 


exaggerated them equally, half to tempt Providence, 
half as a bold way of keeping Eileen still concealed. 
She heard his companion chuckling: “By Jove, Willie, 
she’s mashed on you,” as she threw a farewell kiss to- 
ward him. Then she hurried to her dressing-room and 
took out his letter, which she had not as yet found time 
to finish. She crumpled the paper in her hand. There 
was a knock at the door, Fossy poked his head in. He 
had risen in the world of halls, even as Nelly O’Neill. 

“Might I present two friends of mine? .They want 
so much to know you.” 

“You know I never see anybody. And that I have to 
hurry off.” 

“Then, I was to give you this bouquet.” 

He handed in a costly floral mass. Amid it lay a 
card: “Colonel Doherty.” She crumpled his letter more 
viciously. 

“Tell them I can give them ten minutes only. Oh, 
Fossy, it’s an amusing show, isn’t it?” 

“It was a rattling good show,” said Fossy, half puz- 
zled. “Come in, boys.” 

Entered the Anglo-Indian twain with shining faces 
and shirt-fronts, cheroots politely lowered. 

“Oh, smoke away, gentlemen,” cried Nelly O’Neill, 
facing them in all the dazzle of her flesh and the 
crudity of her stage-paint, and her over-lustrous eyes, 
“Don’t mind me. Which of you is the Colonel?” 

The stout, sallow gentleman jocosely pushed his tall 
flaxen-haired companion forward. “Oh, I knew the 
Major was out of it,” he grinned. 

“Not at all, Major,” said Nelly. “I only wanted to 
know which I had to thank for these lovely flowers.” 

“You have yourself to thank,” said the Colonel 
smartly. “By Jove! You gave us a treat. London 
was worth coming back to.” 

“Ah, you’ve been away from London.” 

“Just back this very day from India—” 

“And of course the first thing after a good dinner is 
the good old Friv—” put in the Major. 

“Thank you, Major,” said Fossy. “That’s handsome 
of you. And now I'll leave you to Miss O’Neill.” 

“That’s handsomer still,” said the Colonel. And the 
three men guffawed. Eileen felt sick. 

The Major began to talk of the music-halls of India; 
the Colonel chimed in. They treated her as a com- 
rade, told her anecdotes of the coulisses of Calcutta. 
The Colonel retailed a jest of the bazaars. 

“T permitted smoke, not smoking-room stories,” she 
said severely. At which the twain poked each other 
shriekingly in the ribs. After that Eileen let the Colonel 
have rope enough to hang himself with, though she felt 
it cutting cruelly into her own flesh. It was an orgie of 
the eternal masculine, spiced with the aroma of cigars. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said, when she had let them have 
a quarter of an hour’s run. “I really must fly.” And 
she seized the bouquet, and carefully adjusted his card 
in the glowing mass. “Won’t you come and have tea 
with me to-morrow? About four.” 

The Colonel laughed. “I fear I have another ap- 
pointment.” 

“Oh rot! Ill bring him,” said the Major. “Where 
do you hang out?” 

“22 Oxbridge”’—her hesitation was barely perceptible 
—“Crescent.” 

The Colonel started. “Dc you knew it, Colonel?” 
She looked at him ingenucusly. 

“No, but how odd! My other appointment is at 22 
Oxbridge Terrace.” 

“How funny!” laughed Eileen. “Just round the cor- 
ner. Then you'll be able to kill two ladies with one 
cab.” And she fled from the Major’s cachinnation. 





XVIII 


(> HE had missed her turn at 
“ the third Hall, but she did 
not care. She went and gave 
a spiritless performance. It 
fell dead, but she cared less. 
Her head throbbed with a 
dozen possibilities. She 
was still undiscovered. As 
she sat resting on her couch 
ere resuming her workaday 
gown, her nerves stretched 
to snapping point, and old 
Irish songs crooning them- 
selves irrelevantly in her 
brain, a telegram was 
handed her. 

“He has found out,” she 
thought, going hot and cold. 
She tore open the pink en- 
velope,... and burst into 
a shriek of laughter. The 
dresser rushed in wondering. Nelly O’Neill merely held 
her sides, jollity embodied. “Oh. the show, the show,” 
she gasped, the tears streaking her painted cheeks, 
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The telegram that hung between her fingers in two 
sheets ran: “Reply prepaid. I don’t know the ways 
of the stage, so I send you this as a sure way of reach- 
ing you to ask when and where I may have the pleasure 
of calling upon your friend Miss O’Keeffe and renew- 
ing the study of Plato.—Robert Maper, Hotel Bel- 
gravia.” 

“Any answer, miss?” said the imperturbable door- 
keeper. 

The answer flashed irresistibly into her mind as he 
spoke. Oh, she would play up to Bob Maper. Doubt- 
less he imagined her fallen to the level of her métier, 
though he wasn’t insulting. She scribbled hastily: 
“Robert Maper, Hotel Belgravia. I am waiting at the 
hall for you. Come and take me to supper.—-Eileen 
O’Neill.” She gave instructions he was to be admitted. 
Then she relapsed into her hysteric amusement. “Oh, 
the merry master of marionettes, the night my love 
comes from beyond the seas, you send me to supper 
with Robert Maper.” She waited with impatience. Now 
that the long-dreaded discovery had come, she was con- 
sumed with curiosity as to its effect upon the discov- 
erer. At last she remembered to wash off the rouge 
and the messes necessary for stage-perspective. Her 
winsome face came back to her in the mirror, angelic by 
contrast, and while she was looking wonderingly at this 
mystic flashing mask of hers, there was a knock. 

“Ah, there you are!” she said gaily, and shook his 
hand as though they had met the evening before. 
“Where shall we go?” 

He accepted the situation. “I don’t know—I thought 
you would know.” 

“T don’t—I’ve never supped with a man in my life.” 

He flushed with complex pleasure and surprise. 
“Really! Oh, Eileen!” 

“Hush! Call me Nelly if you must be Christian. I 
suppose you think you may, now.” 

“T—I beg your pardon.” He stammered, discon- 
certed. 

“Don’t look so gaspy—poor little thing! It shall be 
thrown back into the water. Will you carry my bou- 
quet? 

“With pleasure.” He grasped it eagerly, as he carried 
it toward the stage-door and a hansom. 

“Hotel Belgravia,” he called up through the trap-door. 

“Very strange you should find me,” she said, as they 
glided through the flashing London night. 

“Not in the least. I knew you blindfold, so to speak. 
I’ve been every night this week.” 

“Ah, eavesdropping again,” she said, touched. 

“T wanted to be absolutely sure.” 

She laughed. “How is your-mother?” 

“Oh, she’s very well, thank you! She lives in London 
now.” 

“Then your father has retired from—” 

“He is dead—didn’t you hear?” 

“No.” Eileen sat in shocked silence. “I am sorry,” 
she murmured at length. But underneath this mild 
shock she was conscious—as they rolled on without 
speaking—of a new ease that had come into her life; 
some immense relaxation. “A hunted criminal must 
breathe more calmly when he is caught,” she thought. 


XIX 


UCKY I’m in evening dress,” 
she said, loosening her cloak 
as they went through a corri- 

dor, shimmering with dresses 

and diamonds, to a crowded sup- 
per-room. 

“But you’re always in evening 
dress, surely.” 

“T might have been in tights.” 
And she had a malicious self- 
wounding pleasure in watching 
him gasp. She hurried into a 
revelation of her exact position, 
as soon as they had secured a 
just vacated little table in a win- 
dow niche. She omitted only 
Colonel Doherty. 

He listened breathlessly. “And 
nobody knows you are Eileen 
O’Keeffe, I mean Nelly O’Neill ?” 

She laughed. “You see you 
don’t know which I am.” 

“It’s incredible.” 

“So much the worse for your theories of credibility. 
The longer I live, the less the show surprises me.” 

“What show?” 

“Oh, it’s too long to explain. Say Vanity Fair.” Her 
thumb fell into its old habit of flicking the table. There 
was a silence. 

“I am sorry you told me,” he said slowly. 

“Why ?” 

A waiter loomed over them. 

“Supper, Sir Robert?” 
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She glanced quickly at her companion. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘Ma buonissimo! I leave it to you. 
And champagne!’ 

“Prestissimo, Sir Robert.” He smirked himself off. 

“Why does he call you that?” she asked. 

“Oh, didn’t you know my poor father was made a 
Baronet, after we entertained Royalty?” 

“No; how strange your lives should have been going 
on all the time!” The pop of a cork at her elbow 
startled her. Then she lifted her frothing glass. “Sir— 
to you!” 

He clinked his against it. 
dreams.” 

“Still?” She sipped the wine: her eyes sparkled. 

“Yes; I’ve still a long opinion of myself.” 

_ She put out her hand quickly and pressed his an 
instant. 

“Thank you!” he said -huskily. “That was why I said 
I was sorry to know that to the world you were still a 
governess. Of course I was glad, too.” 

“T don’t understand. I always said you were more 
Irish than I.” 

“IT was glad you had kept yourself unspotted from the 
stage-world.” 

“Good God! What are 
men made of?” 

“You were in a bad atmosphere. 
phrases.” 

“Nonsense. 
sooty bird.” 

“It was your whiteness that attracted—your morning 
freshness. You don’t know what vulgarity is.” 

“You don’t know what-J am.’ 

“I know you to your delicious finger-tips. And that’s 
why I am sorry you told me so much. I wanted to ask 
Nelly O’Neill to marry me. Now she’ll think I’m only 
asking Eileen O’Keeffe, the daughter of the Irish gen- 
tleman.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. “No, they both beli¢éve you 
capable of any folly. Besides somebody would find out 
Nelly all the same.” And a smile made a rainbow 
across her tears. 

The arrival of- the soup relaxed the tension of emo- 


“To the lady of my 


You call that unspotted! 
Your lips caught 
a thoroughly 


I’m a crow, not a parrot: 


tion. In mid-plate she suddenly put down her spoon 
and laughed softly. 

“What is it?” he said, not without alarm at her 
transitions. 


“Why, it would be one of those stock theatrical mar- 
riages, into which we entrap titles! Fascinated by a 
serio-comic, poor silly young man. She played her 
cards well, that Nelly. Ha! Ha! Ha! Who would 
dream of Plato’s Dialogues? And you talk of in- 


credible !” 

“IT am content to be called silly.” He tried to take 
her hand. 

“Well, don’t be it in public. You will rank with 


Lord Tippleton, who married Bessie Bilhook, and made 
a Lady of her—the only ladyhood she’s ever known.” 

“No, I can’t rank with him,” he smiled back. “I’m 
only a Baronet.” 

“Tt sounds the same. Lady Maper!” she murmured. 

“But, oh how funny! There’d be two Lady Mapers.” 

“My mother would be the Dowager Lady—” 

“That’s funnier still.” 

He ate in silence. Eileen mused on the picture of the 
Dowager, her forefinger to Heaven. 

“The Royalty—how did that go off?” she said, as he 
carved the chicken. 

“With fireworks. For the reception father built a new 
house and furnished it with old furniture. Royalty 
stopped an hour and a quarter. Oh, she was wonder- 
ful. I mean my mother. Copied your phrases—see 
what an impression you made.” 

“And what have you been doing since you came into 
the title?’ 

“Looking for you.” 

“Nonsense!” She dropped her fork. 
I had people in Ireland.” 

“T never knew exactly where.” 

“But what put you on the track of the music-halls?” 

“Nothing. I never dreamed of looking for you there. 
T iust went.” Master Harold Lee Carter’s phrase flashed 
back to her memory: “Oh, everybody goes.” 

“But what about the Black Hole—I mean the works?” 

“They go on,” he said. “I just get the profits.” 

“And how about your Socialism?” 

“You taught me the fallacy of it.” 

“I? Well, that’s the cream of the joke.” 

“Yes. Don’t laugh at me, please. When you came 
into my life, or rather when you went out of it—yes, I 
am Irish—I saw that money and station are the mere 
veneer of life: the central reality is—Love.” 

Again her eyes filled with tears, but she remained 
silent. 


“But you knew 


“And I saw that I, the master, was really poorer 
than the majority of my serfs, with their wives and 
bairns. 6 


she murmured. “I—I meant 


“You are a good fellow,’ 
“what have you done 


to say,” she corrected herself, 
with your clothes?” 
“My clothes!” he echoed vaguely, looking down at his 
spotless shirt-front. 
“Your factory: clothes! Wouldn’t it be fun to wear 
them at supper here? Do you think they could turn you 


out? T don’t see how legally. Do test the question. 
Yes, do. Please do.” And she laid her hand on his 
black sleeve. “I won’t marry you if you don’t.” 


“I did think you were serious to-night, Eileen,” he 
said, disappointed. 

“How could you think that, if you read the pro- 
gramme, as you say. ‘Nelly O’Neill, Serio-Comic.’ Al- 
lons, ne faites pas une mine de hibou. Admit the world 
is entirely ridicuJous and give me some more cham- 
pagae.” Her eyes glittered strangely. 

A clock struck twelve. 


“What, midnight!” she cried, starting up. “I must 
go.” 

“No, no,” he took her hand. 

“Yes, yes; don’t you know at the stroke of midnight 


And I will write you 


IT change back to a gov erness? 
my answer to-morrow. 
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xX 
“ILEEN slept little. The dra- 


matic possibilities of the in- 
terview with Colonel Doherty 
were too agitating and too 
numerous. This time the 
marionette-play needed writ- 
ing. Who should receive him 
when he called? Eileen 
O’Keeffe or Nelly O’Neill? 

Either possibility offered 
exquisite comedy. 

Toward four in the after- 
noon she posted herself at the 
window. It was absolutely 
necessary to the comedy that 
she should open, the door to 
him herself. At last a cab 
containing him halted at the 
door. She flew down, just 
supplanting the butler. 

“How good of you, Colonel?” she cried. “But where 

s the Major?” 

It was exquisitely calculated. She had pulled the 
string and the marionette moved with precision. A 
daze, a flash, a stammer—all the embarrassment ofa 
man who believes that in a daydream he has given a 
second address first. 

“Miss—Miss O’Neill,” he stuttered, mechanically re- 
moving his hat. 

“Nelly to my friends,’ she smiled fascinatingly. 
“Come in!” Christopher Sly was not more bewildered 
when he opened his eyes on the glories of his Court. 

“What—what is this address?” he blurted, as she 
prisoned him by closing the door 

NVhy? Oh, I know. Ha! ha! ha! 
come to the Crescent instead of the Terrace.” 

“That confounded cabman! I’m sure I told him the 
Terrace.” 

“Don’t swear. 
So many pros coming home late and aM that! 

He hesitated at the foot of the stairs. “I really think 
I ought to call there first . 

Now all the coquette in Nelly O’Neill rose to detain 
him, subtly tangled with the actress. She pouted ador- 
ably. “Oh, now you’re here. Can’t you put her second 
for once? 

“I didn’t say it was a her.” 

“A she” corrected the governess instinctively. Nelly 
hastened to add, “No man leaves a woman for a man.” 

“This is such an old appointment,” he pleaded in dis- 
tress. 

“I see. You want to be off with the old love before 
you are on with the new.” 

“Nothing of the kind, I assure you.” 

“What! Not even the new.’ 

“Oh, that part!” He smiled and followed her up. 
“You won’t mind my going soon?” 

“The sooner the better if you talk like that!” She 
threw open the door of her little sitting-room. How 
well the show was going! 

“A soda and whiskey, Colone?? I suppose that’s 
your idea of tea.” She-had the scene ready. She had 
got it all up like a little play, writing down the articles 
on a sheet of paper headed “Property List”: “Cigars, 
cigarettes, syphons, spirits, sporting papers,” all bor- 
rowed from Master Harold Lee Carter to entertain a 
visitor. 

But at the height of the play’s prosperity, while the 
Colonel clinked tumblers with Nelly, came a contre- 
temps, and all the farce darkened swiftly to drama as 
the gay landscape is overgloomed by a thunder-cloud. 

It all came from Mrs. Lee Carter’s benevolent fussi- 
ness, her interest in the man who had come to marry 
her governess. A servant knocked at the door, stuck 
her head in, and said: “Mrs. Lee Carter’s compliments, 
and would you like some tea.” 

“No, thank you,” said Eileen hurriedly. 

But as the door closed, the Colonel’s glass fell to the 
ground, and he rose -to his feet. His bronzed face was 
working wildly. 

“Mrs. Lee Carter!” 
Eileen !” 

“Here’s a mess,” 
the carpet. 

“Eileen! Explain!” he said piteously. 

“It’s you that ought to be explaining. Tve all I can 
do to pick up the nasty little pieces of glass.” 

“My brain reels. Who are you? What are you? 
For God’s sake.” 

“Hush! Who are you? What are you?” 

“I know what I was—your lover.” 

“Whose? Mine or Nelly’s?” 

“Good God, Eileen! You saw how anxious I was to 
get to you. That I was subtly drawn to Nelly is only 
a proof of how you were in my blood. But you’re not 
really Nelly O’Neill. This is some stupid practical 
joke. Don’t torture me longer—” 

“It tortures you that I shania be Nelly O’Neill!” All 
the unconfessed sweetness of her position came up into 
clear consciousness: the lights, the laughter, the very 
smell of the smoke endeared by a thousand triumphs. 
How dared he speak of Nelly O’Neill as though she 
couldn’t be touched with a pitchfork! Yes, and Bob 
Maper, too—her anger ricochetted to him—with his 
priggish notions of saving her from black bogs! And 
who was it that now stood over her like a fuddled ac- 
cusing angel? She pulled out his letter and read 
viciously : 


You’ve 


He’s more accustomed to the Crescent. 


he gasped. “You--you are 


she said coolly, stooping to wipe up 


“A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee.” 


“T was dying to rush sd Foe you wouldn’t see me. 
And the Major dragged m 


“Through all that sere All those Indian esca- 
pades ?” 
He groaned: “And you who listened—!” 


“Am I not your mother confessor ?” 
“And what have I done and said worse than other 
men?” 
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“Worse than other men!” She laughed bitterly. “I 
wanted you better—all the seven heavens better—saint 
as well as hero, with no thought but for me, and no 
one before me or after me. Oh, yes, it sounds a large 
order, but that’s what we women want. Don’t speak! 
I know what you’re going to say. Skip me. Talk of 
yourself. I recognize that we could never marry.” 

“a don’t know that I should mind if nobody really 
knows,” he began. 

“You! It’s ; that would mind. And I really know. 
Could I marry a man who had told me smoking-room 
stories? No. Eileen is done with you. Good-by!” 

“Good-by? No, I can’t go. I can’t face the empti- 
ness. You've filled me and fooled me with love all these 
weeks. Good God! Do you owe me nothing?” 

“T leave you something—Nelly O’Neill! Go and see 
her. Now you're off with the old love. You mark 
what a prophetess I was. Nelly’ll receive you very dif- 
ferently. No cant of superiority. You'll be just a pair” 
of jolly good fellows. You'll sit up drinking whiskey 
together and yarning anecdotes. No uncomfortable pre- 
tences; no black bog posing as white fire; no driven 
snow business, London snow nicely trodden in.- And 
the tales of the world you tell me—how useful they’ll 
come in for stage-patter! Oh, we shall be happy 
enough! We can still pick up the pieces!” 

“Eileen! Eileen! You will drive me mad. What do 
you mean? You know I could never have a wife on 
the halls. It would ruin me in the clubs, it would—” 

“In the clubs! Ha! ha! ha! Every member of 
which would be delighted to have tea with me! But 
who’s proposing to you a wife on the halls? You said 
I owed you myself, and it’s true, but you don’t suppose 
I could marry a man-I didn’t respect ? I told you we’re 
not a marrying profession. Come, let’s kiss and be 
friends.” 

He drew back as in-horror. “No, no, Eileen, I re- 
spect-you too much for’ that.” 

She looked at him long and curiously. “Yes, the 
sexes don’t understand each other. Well, good-by, I 
almost could marry you after all. But I’m too wise. 
Please go. I have a headache and it is quite possible I 
shall scream. Good-by, dear, I was never more than a 
phantom to you—a boyishememory, and a bad one at 
that. Don’t you know you gave me a pair of black 
eyes? Good-by, you'll marry a dear, sweet girl in 
white muslin who'll never know. God bless you.” 


XXI 


— ROBERT MAPER simply 
could not get up on Monday 
morning, The agony of sus- 
pense was too keen, and he lay 
with closed eyes, trying to 
drowse his consciousness, and 
exchanging it in his fitful 
snatches of sleep for oppressive 
dreams in one of which Eileen 
figured as a Lorelei, combing 
her locks on a rock as she sang 
her siren song. 

But she did not prolong his 
agony beyond midday. 

“My DEAR Sir Rosert :—Both 
of us are dead and gone, so 
alas! neither can marry you. 
Don’t be alarmed, we are only 
dead to the world, and gone to 
the Continent. ‘Get thee to a 
nunnery.’ Hamlet knew best. 
If I could have married any 
man it would have been you. 

You are the only gentleman I have ever known. But I 

don’t love you. It’s a miserable pity. I wish I did. 

I wonder why ‘love’ is an active verb in all lan- 

guages. It ought to have a passive form, like ‘loquor’ 

(though that passive should be reserved for par- 

rots). Forgive the governess! I seem -to have un- 

dergone ‘love’ for two men, but one was a fool and the 
other not quite a rogue, and I dare say I never really 
loved anybody but myself (and there the verb is very 
active)! I love to coquet, but the moment a man 
comes too close, I feel hunted. I dare say I was 
secretly pleased to find my hero tripping, so as to send 
him packing. Was ever hero in such a comic plight? 

Poor, unlucky hero! But this will be Greek to you— 

the kind you can’t read. Oh, the men I could have 

married! It is curious, when you think of it, the men 
one little woman might marry and be dutifully ab- 
sorbed in. I could have been a bass chorister’s wife or 

a Baronet’s wife, the wife of an honorable dolt, and the 

wife of a dishonorable dramatist. J’en passe et des 

meilleurs. I could have lived in Calcutta or in Clerken- 
well, been received in Belgravia or in Boulogne. Good 

Lord! the parts one woman is supposed to be fit for, 

while the man remains his stolid, stupid self. Talk of 

the variety stage! Or is it that they all want the same 
thing of her? 

“Oh, to find my soul again! If I could tell you how the 
convent rises before me as a vision of blessedness— 
after life’s ‘shaky scraw’—the cool cloisters, the rows of 
innocent beds, the delicious old garden. There are 
tears at my heart, as I think of it. What flowers I will 
bring to my favorite nun... God granf she is still 
alive! What altar-cloths I will weave with my silver 
and gold! Yea, the wages of sin shall not be death, I 
will pay them to the life eternal. I, too, shall be laid on 
the altar, my complex, corrupt soul shall be simplified 
and purified, and the Holy Mother will lead me by the 
hand like a little child. But all this will be caviare to 
you. Adieu. I will pray for you. EILEEN.” 


“P. S.—It is a convent that trains the young, so I 
shall still be a governess.” 





“And perhaps still a serio-comic,” thought the Baro- 
net bitterly. 
THE END, 
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he repeated stubbornly. And he rose from 
his seat. 

“You drink not?” Grio exclaimed. ‘‘Then-” 

“For heaven’s sake!’’ the landlord cried, 
throwing himself between them. ‘Messer 
Grio! Gentlemen!” 

But the bully, drunk and wilful, twitched 
him aside. ‘‘Under compulsion, eh!’’ he 
sneered. ‘‘You drink not under compulsion, 
don’t you? Let me tell you,” he continued 
with ferocity, ‘‘you will drink when I please, 
and where I please, and as often as I please, 
and as much as I please, you meal-worm! 
Take that glass, d’you hear, and say after 
me, Devil take—”’ 

‘Messer Grio!”’ 

“Devil take—’’ for a moment a hiccough 
gave him pause—‘‘all flinchers! Take the 
glass. young man. That is well! I see you 
will come to it! Now say after me, Devil 
take—” 

“That!’’ the student retorted, 
the wine in the bully’s face. 

The landlord shrieked; the other guests 
rose hurriedly from their seats. Fortunately 
the wine blinded the bully for a moment, and 
he recoiled, spitting curses and darting his 
sword hither and thither in impotent rage. 
By the time he had cleared his eyes, the 
youth had got to his bundle, and freeing his 
sword placed himself in a posture of defence. 
His face was pale, but it was pale with ex- 
citement rather than with fear; and the firm 
set of his mouth and the smouldering fire in 
his eyes as he confronted the drunken bravo, 
no less than the manner in which he handled 
his weapon, showed him as ready to pursue 
as he had been hardy to undertake the 
quarrel. . 

He gave proof of forethought, too. ‘‘Wit- 
ness all, he drew first!’ he cried; and his 
eyes quitting Grio for the briefest instant 
sought to meet the merchants’. ‘I am on 
my defence. I call all here to witness that 
he has thrust this quarrel upon me!” 

The landlord wrung his hands. ‘‘Oh dear, 
dear!’ he cried. ‘In heaven’s name, gentle- 
men, put up! Put up! Stop them! Will 
no one stop them!’’ Then in despair, see- 
ing no one move to arrest them, he made as 
if he would stand between them. 

But the bully flourished his sword about 
his ears, and with a cry the good man saved 
himself. ‘‘Out, skinker!’’ Grio cried grimly. 
“And you, say your prayers, puppy. Before 
you are five minutes older I will spit you like 
a partridge though I cross the frontier for 1t! 
You have basted me with wine! I will baste 
you after another fashion! On guard! On 
guard and—”’ 

“What is this?” 

The voice stayed Grio’s tongue and checked 
his foot in the very instant of assault. The 
student watching his blade and awaiting the 
attack, was surprised to see his point waver 
and drop. Was it a trick? No, for at the 
same moment a silence-came over the room 
while those who held the floor hastened to 
efface themselves against the wall, as if they 
at any rate had nothing to do with the fracas. 
No, for in another moment Grio shrugged his 
shoulders, and with a half-stifled curse drew 


and flung 


off. 

‘‘What is this?”’ ; 

The same question in the same tone. This 
time the student saw who put it, and whose 
voice it was had availed to stay Grio’s arm. 
Within the door a pace in front of two or 
three attendants, who had displaced the rois- 
terers on the threshold, stood a spare, dry- 
looking man of middle height, wearing his 
hat, and having a gold chain of office across 
the breast of his black velvet cloak. In age 
about sixty, he had nothing that at a first 
glance seemed to call for a second: his small 
and pinched features, and the downward curl 
of the lip, which his mustache and beard 
failed to hide, indicated a nature peevish 
and severe rather than powerful. On nearer 
observation, however, the restless eyes as- 
serted themselves and redeemed the face 
from insignificance, so keen and so piercing 
were they. When, as on this occasion, their 
glances were supported by the terrors of the 
State, it was not difficult for a spectator to 
understand why Messer Blondel, the Syndic, 
added to a very considerable influence with 
the masses, a hold not to be denied over his 
colleagues. No one took on himself t» an- 
swer the question he had put, and in a voice 
thin and querulous, but with a lurking venom 
in its tone, ‘‘What is this?’’ the great man 
repeated, looking from one to another. ‘Are 
we in Geneva, or in Venice? Under the skirts 
of the scarlet woman, or where the magis- 
trates bear not the sword in vain? Good Mr. 
Landlord, are these your professions? Your 
bailmen should sleep ill to-night, for they are 
likely to answer roundly for it! And whom 
have we sparking it here? Ah!” 

He paused rather suddenly, as he recog- 
nized Grio, and a little of his dignity fell 
from him with the pause. His manner un- 
derwent a subtle change from the judicial to 
the paternal. When he resumed, he wagged 
his head tolerantly, and a modicum of sorrow 
mingled with his anger. ‘Ah, Messer Grio! 
Messer Grio!”’ he said, “‘it is you, is it? For 
shame! For shame! This is sad, this is lam- 
entable! Some indulgence, it is true,’’ he 
coughed, ‘‘may be due after late events, and 
to certain who have borne part in them. But 
this goes too far! Too far by a long way!” 

“It was not I began it!’’ the bully muttered 
sullenly, a mixture of bravado and apology 
in his Charing. And he sheathed his blade, 
and thrust the long scabbard behind him. 

oi 
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“He threw a glass of wine in my face, Syn- 
dic, that is the truth. Is an old soldier who 
has shed blood for Geneva to swallow that, 
and give God thanks?”’ 

The Syndic turned to the student, and 
licked his lips, his features more pinched 
than usual. ‘‘Are these your manners?” he 
said. “If so, they are not the manners of 
Geneva! Your name, young man, and your 
dwelling-place?”’ 

“My name is Claude Mercier, last from 
Chatillon in Burgundy,” the young man an- 
swered firmly. ‘For the rest, I did no other- 
wise than you, sir, must have done in my 
case!’’ 

The magistrate snorted. ‘I!’ 

“Being treated as I was!’’ the young man 
protested. ‘‘He would have me drink whether 
IT would or no! Andin terms no man of honor 
could bear.”’ 

‘‘Honor?”’ the Syndic retorted, exploding 
in great wrath. ‘‘Honor, say you? Then I 
know who is in fault. When men of your 
race talk of honor 'tis easy to saddle the 
horse. I will teach you that we know naught 
of honor in Geneva, but only of service! 
And naught of punctilios but much of mod- 
est behavior! It is such hot blood as yours 
is at the root of brawlings and disorders and 
such-like, to the scandal of the community; 
and to cool it I will commit you to the town 
jail until to-morrow! Convey him thither,” 


he continued, turning to his followers, ‘‘and 


see him safely bestowed in the stocks.” 

‘But, sir,” the young man protested, aghast 
at this sudden disgrace, ‘‘I had no choice. It 
was no quarrel of my beginning. I did but 
refuse to drink, and when he—”’ 

‘Silence, sirrah!’’ the Syndic cried brutally, 
cutting him short. ‘‘You will do well to be 
quiet!” And he was in the act of bidding his 
people bear their prisoner out without more, 
when one of the merchants ventured to put 
in a word. 

‘‘May I say,” he interposed timidly, ‘that 
until this happened, Messer Blondel, the 
young man’s conduc: was all that could 
be desired?” 

‘‘Are you of his company? 

“No, sin” 

“Then best keep out of it!’’ the magistrate 
retorted sharply. ‘‘And you,”’ to his follow- 
ers, ‘did you hear me? Away with him!” 

But as the men advanced to carry out the 
order, the young man stepped forward. 
“One moment!”’ he said. ‘‘A moment only, 
sir. Am I speaking to Messer Philibert 
Blondel?” 

The Syndic nodded ungraciously. 
he said. ‘‘What of it?” 

“Only this, that I havea letter for him,” 
the student answered, groping with trem- 
bling fingers in his pouch. ‘From my uncle, 
the Sieur de Beauvais of Nocle, by Dijon.” 

‘The Sieur de Beauvais?” 

“Yes.” 

“He is your uncle?”’ 

ves” 

‘‘Ah, I remember now,”’ Blondel answered, 
nodding. ‘‘Hisname was Mercier. Well, give 
me the letter.’’ His tone was still harsh, but 
it was not the same; and when he had broken 
the seal and read the letter—with a look half 
contemptuous, half uneasy—his brow cleared 
a little. ‘It were well young people knew 
better what became them,”’ he cried peevishly 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘It would save us 
all a great deal. However, for this time, as 
you are a stranger and well credited, you 
may go. But let it be a lesson to you, do you 
hear? Let it be a lesson to you, young man. 
Geneva is no place for brawling, and if you 
came hither for that, you will quickly find 
yourself between bars. See that you go toa 
fit lodging to-morrow and do you, Mr. Land- 
lord, have a care that he leaves you.”’ 

The young man’s heart was full, but he 
had the wisdom to keep his temper and to an- 
swer nothing. The Syndic, not ill-satisfied 
with himself, was turning to go when it 
seemed to strike him that he owed some- 
thing more to the bearer of the letter. He 
turned back. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘I had forgot- 
ten. To-morrow I am busy. But the next 
day or the day after come to me, young sir, 
and I may be able to give you a word of ad- 
vice. In the forenoon will be best. Until 
then—see to your behavior!” 

The young man bowed, and waited, stand- 
ing where he was until the bustle attending 
the Syndic’s departure had quite died away. 
Then he turned. ‘‘Now, Messer Grio,” he 
said briskly, ‘‘for my part I am ready.” 

But Messer Grio had slipped away some 
minutes before. 
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Burnett’s Vanilla 


leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don't be cheated with cheap goods.—Adv. 





When you are at the Club, drink a nice cold bottle 
of Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne. An exhil- 
arating beverage.—Adv. 


You look better, feel better, are better when your run 
down system is invigorated with Abbott's, the Original 
Angostura Bitters. At druggists.—Adv. 

To Cure a Cold in One Day 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. . Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 25c.—Adv, 


Cow’s Milk 
for infant feeding must first take into account the source 
of supply. The milk must come from a healthy, well fed, 
well groomed herd of cows under hygienic supervision. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is prepared under 
highest scientific methods.—Adv. 
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“Its invention supersedes all other methods of House Lighting.”’-- 


ETT 


CLEVELAND 
HYDRO-CARBON 
BURNS 84% OF AIR AND 16% OF 
HYDRO-CARBON GAS 
EVERY LIGHT ISA 


COMPLETE GAS 
PLANT IN ITSELF 


Generating and 
burning 
its own Gas. 
More light at less cost than any 
known system of lighting. For all houses 
wishing economical independence. Gives a 
steady white light, more brilliant than elec- 
tricity and softer. 
service; gas cannot’ escape. It 
times the light of a kerosene lam 
the cost, with no smoke an 
Nothing to get out of order. 
accident of any kind possible. 


YOU CAN TEST 
BEFORE PAYING 


Knowing that if you give one of our lights a test you will at once rec- 
ognize it as being ie beyond anything in the line of honse lighting, 
we will send you one of our Pendant Lights—C. O. D. $4.00, express 
prepaid, with mantle, chimney and fluted porcelain shade, ready 
to light; test it three nights and if not found satisfactory and most 
brilliant and inexpensive light you ever saw, return to express agent 
whom we instruct to refund your money and return light at our expense. 
NOTE — If west of the Mississippi river, enclose 50 cents for 

If west of Denver, $1.00. 
WRITE AT ONCE 


A RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS fon rennrony 


Write at once for our full description and instructions on the new 
system of Cleveland Lights. 


THE CLEVELAND VAPOR LIGHT CO. 


1808 E. Madison Ave. - = + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
References :—Colonial National Bank, (Capital Stock, 
$2,000,000), Cleveland, Ohio. 

Write for particulars of our Street Lights, 
used in Chicago, Cleveland and other Cities. 
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no odor. 
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Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy,Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hiydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
utely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send 
—— prepaid, on receipt of 25 

ents 


Q4 Chee aaatnts 


59H Prince Street, NEW YORK 
























rubber cushions. 


Other Tables $20 to $40, sizes 232’ x 5’ to 334’ x 7’. 


Billiard and Pool Table 


will be shipped anywhere without a cent in advance 


ON APPROVAL Price-if you like it $35.00 














Our No. so Table has playing qualities of regulation tables although it weighs less than 100 Ibs. Bed of 
3-ply hard wood veneer guaranteed not to warp. Covered with fine green billiard cloth. Best quality 
Strong folding metal legs with leveling adjustment. 
The equipment includes 16 balls, 4 cues, 1 spirit level, 1 Triangle, 1 Bridge, 4 Pocket Covers, 1 Bottle (for bottle 
pool), 1 chalk, 4 counters, and complete rules 
Parlor Tennis Tables $5 to $15. Game Boards $1 to $5 
We also make a full line of the finest Combination Dining and Library Pool and Billiard Tables, 
of same next month. Write for our Catalog in colors—Free 


CARROM-ARCHARENA CO., Dept. C. W. 
LUDINGTON, MICH. 






Beautiful mahogany finish. 









Look for our advertisements 












Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


f Y Lyon.DDS, 








200 Egg Incubator 
For $1 = 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in 
the world. This isa new one at a remarkably 
low price, It is an enlargement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


d made as thoroughly good as any incubator on 
sais 7 ie market. It will hatch 
aS every fertile egg,and stand 

up to regular usage 
as well as the most 











colored views. 
GEO. H. STAHL, 
Quincey, Til. 



























jondonderr 
LITHIA WATER 


i Is an emblem of purity manifested 
i by its sparkling crystaline trans- 
parency. LONDONDERRY is 
enjoyed by both men and women, 
| and because of its healthful action 
is as popular with one as with 
the other. Adopt Londonderry as 
your Home Table Water. 


























MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions. Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO. 





BREAKFAST FOOD 


EVERY GROCER HAS IT. 
If you find one who has not, we will send you 
free sample for his name. 
PURINA MILLA. St. Lewis, Mo. 


LORD’S PRAYER 


Bangle Ring. Smallest Ever Coined. 
Or any Initial en- 
5 graved Free. Rolled 
J Gold. Warranted 3 years. 
S/ 0c for eithe: or lic for both, 
VOKES Bifg, Co., 76 Western Av., COVINGTON, KY. 

















Poultry Paper Free 


our name and address on a posta! card 

mailed to Reliable Pou!try Journal, Box 

K, Quincy, Illinois, will bring you a free sam. 

ple oor of the biggest and best Poultry Journal 
published. Over one hundred pages. 

$500 CASH PRIZES — Everybody gets 


paid—Write for full particulars. 


A Big Thing For Subscription Agents 







































Apple with Meringue / 


in the preparation of food for the sick. The cook, 
as some one has tersely put it, does, or should do, 

half the patient’s digesting. Nor does the responsibil- 
ity end with proper cooking. ‘The service must also be 
faultless and tempting, for the palate must be first 
tickled via the eye, the capricious appetite quickened 
and the desire to ¢aste created before a morsel has 
passed the lips. The tray and its accessories should be 
all daintiness; for, as all know, the appetite of the ro- 
bust person of refinement is dulled by the very sight 
of an untidy cloth, a soiled napkin or careless arrange- 
ment of the dishes. Think, then, of the effect which 
must be produced by slipshod service upon the appetite 
already weakened by disease. Never make the serious 
mistake of asking an invalid what he wants to eat. 

At all times, the matter of diet is of serious moment 
—for most surely as @ man eats so is he—and in sick- 
ness it becomes of paramount importance. Sudden and 
even fatal relapses have followed in the wake of a dis- 
regard of the laws of diet. A list of foods suited to the 
patient’s needs should be obtained from the attendant 
physician and all others should be withheld. This by 
no means implies monotony of diet. Indeed, variety is 
imperative, and it is surprising how many changes may 
be effected with even a limited dietary list when one 
sets about the matter in earnest. 

Eggs should zever be given the sick unadvisedly, but 
when allowed, offer a large field for a variety of dishes. 

All modern cook-books abound in recipes for dainty 
egg dishes. Always serve a white bread-and-butter 
sandwich with eggs, which will supply the carbohy- 
drates lacking in the egg. 

Nourishing yet not rich soups—which must not bé 


| i.e 
Tis GREATEST care and nicety must be observed 
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By Katherine E. Megee 











Oatmeal Mold with Dates 





PANNED BREAST OF CHICKEN 
Place the breast in a small baking dish with a little 
boiling water; cook till brown, basting frequently. 
Season nicely and serve on a hot plate with a border of 
rice and olives. 


APPLE WITH MERINGUE 
Cook a tart, juicy apple till soft; put through acolan- 
der, sweeten and flavor to taste; then fold in lightly 
the white of an egg beaten dry. Heap the mixture ina 
pretty dish. 


OMELETTE WITH PEAS 

Beat the yolks of two eggs lightly, add two tablespoon- 
Suls of cold water, fold in the whites, beaten dry, turn 
into a small omelette pan slightly greased with olive oil, 
and stand over the fire till set; then dry in the oven, 
dust with salt, fold and turn out on a hot platter. Gar- 
nish with a rim of stewed peas. Do not over-cook the 
omelette. The centre should be soft and creamy. 


A SURPRISE BALL 
Whip the white of one egg stiff, add a teaspoonful of 
powdered sugar and a few drops of rose extract. Cover 
a mold of ice cream with the meringue and harden, but 
brown, by holding ashovel heated toa white heat within 
an inch of the dish. Serve at once. 
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Omelette with Peas 
















A Surprise Bail 


confounded wjth broths and meat teas—are highly 
beneficial to the convalescent, toning up the stomach 
wonderfully. The following recipe for a vegetable 
soup without meat may prove useful to some reader 
of this article: Boil two tomatoes, two potatoes, one 
onion and one tablespoonful of rice in one quart of 
water one hour; season with salt, strain and serve with 
small rounds of toast. 

A small piece of roasted mutton, well done, chicken, 
game or fish can usually be eaten to advantage by an 
invalid. A bit of tenderloin steak, cut from one-half 
to an inch thick, and broiled for two or three minutes 
over a bed of hot coals and turned frequently with 
broiling tongs, then seasoned and laid between ot 
plates for three minutes, is not only a savory dish but 
is highly nutritious, containing, as it does, the pure 
essence of beef. Serve with a roasted potato dressed 
with cream instead of butter, which the heat of the 
potato would convert into an indigestible oil. 

A broiled lamb chop is always relished and is easil 
digested. French a rib chop by scraping the bone until 
all fat is removed. Lay ona clean buttered paper the 
shape of the chop and cut double. Fold the edges of 
the paper over and together, thus forming a case. 
Place on a gridiron, broil six minutes, transfer from 
the case to a 4ot platter, garnish with parsley and serve 
at once. 

Fruit, because of its water constituents and vegetable 
acid salts, is always wholesome for the sick, provided it 
is fresh, ripe and eaten judiciously. Serve fruit ina flat 
dish and garnish, when seasonable, with its own leaves. 
Vegetables should also enter into the diet of the invalid, 
their salts being absolutely essential to the wants of the 
system. Of course, they must be given advisedly. 
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VI.—‘* Don’t Gush”’ 


HERE is one type of female nuisance that we 
T women ought to annihilate. She is the girl who 
gushes. Each of us knows at least one of her; 
put it is not always possible to strike her from our 
lists. She may be our sister or our cousin or our aunt; 
or the sweet young thing our brother married; or the 
girl who cut us out, whom we wouldn’t dare cut for ap- 
pearance’s sake. Besides, it is not wise to drop a girl 
on account of small vices—not if we care about having 
a female visiting list. Yet these small vices of women 
do cover a multitude of sins. Their effects reach out 
like the tentacles of an octopus. And the interesting 
phase of it ail, from a psychological standpoint, is that 
the mean little vices are hidden beneath such soft, 
purring, powder-puffy exteriors. For instance, you’d 
never suspect that the girl who gushes is a menace to 
the progress of the sex, would you? Of course, you 
know she is not sincere, and she knows she is not sincere, 
and she knows you know all about it. So you never 
trust her with real confidences, and she does not expect 
that you will. You likewise discount everything she 
says, and she knows you will. That is about the only 
advantage we have over the girl who gushes. She can’t 
stop if she wants to. We have become so accustomed 
to discounting her superlatives that if she resorted to 
any degree of moderation it would be the same thing, 
discount off, as if she had not spoken. 
The Limit to Feminine Patience 
You likewise know that the girl who gushes is a great 
bore and gets on your nerves. Reputation to the con- 
trary, we women have pretty good nerve outfits— 
considering our delicate sensibilities and the tests we 
put them to. We incline to be extremists. We laugh 
heartily at the jokes—when we see them—and weep 
copiously at the pathos, which we prefer to have 
lengthened into five acts. We can digest the mi- 
nutest details of the murder trials as expounded by 
the yellows, or of marital differences of opinion, pro- 
viding they be confined to high life. We have even 
been known to bear adverse criticism of our offspring 
without making physical demonstration. But there 


are some limits past which even a woman’s over- 
worked nerves will not stretch, and these limits are 
touched by the girl who gushes. You know the typi- 


fication of ‘‘that tired feeling’ after she has rounded 
out an hour of ‘‘dearest sweetest things’’ and ‘‘heavenly 
times’”’ and ‘‘most delicious notes’’ and ‘perfectly ele- 
gant luncheons’”’ and ‘‘dearest, divinest eyes.’’ After the 
second hour you begin to appreciate what moves a 
man to certain kinds of speech when he has to put 
up curtain-poles on holidays. By the time a third 
hour is on the wane, your mental digestion is in the 
same state that would besiege your physical digestion 
if you had fallen into a vat of whipped cream flavored 
with banana and had to eat your way out. 


The Sex that would Vote 


These things we women all know about gushers, be- 
cause we are fellow-sufferers and sympathizers. But 
what you probably have not considered is that they 
hurt us indirectly in more serious ways. Has it ever 
occurred to you that it is all their fault that men do not 
want us to vote? I was coming uptown in a street car 
when half a dozen girls got in. They had been to a 
matinee. They all gushed—all together. It wasa novel 
experience. I had never before heard six of them in 
chorus. Everybody laughed except a gruff man in the 
corner who was reading editorials in an evening paper, 
into which floated scraps of gush, thus: ‘‘Do have a 
caramel, you really, truly must.’”’ ‘Thanks awfully; 
terribly good of you.’’ ‘‘Wasn’t it perfectly lovely?” 
“‘Isn’t he divine?’ ‘‘Say, he’s married.’’ ‘‘Don’t, dear- 
est, how can you be so cruel; how could he?’’ ‘‘She’s 
ravishing!’ ‘Perfectly delicious gowns!’”’ ‘‘Most glo- 
rious eyebrows!’ ‘‘Heavenly walk!’ ‘Most adora- 
ble—’’ ‘‘Ravishing—’’ ‘‘Sublime—’’ ‘‘Why how 
perfectly awful, it’s our street already!’ ‘Such a 
perfectly heavenly time!’’ ‘Time passed so horribly 
quick.” ‘‘So awfully sweetly lovely of you.’’ ‘‘Do 
come over soon, dearest; simply wild to talk things 
over.”” ‘Perfectly delighted, so deadly lonesome 
home!” ‘Step lively—”’ 

The gruff man in the corner caught the gleam in his 
neighbor’s eye. ‘‘Humph!’’ he snorted, ‘‘and they 
want to vote!’’ 

Now it was not the six girls who gushed that the 
gruff man had reference to. We were all included in 
his scathing commentary. The gruff man has sense 
enough to know that we are not all alike; but he be- 
lieves the difference to be merely one of degree. And 
if you contend that, after all, only one man in a carful 


evinced this spirit, I respond that the rest did not even 
take us seriously, which is worse. And if you further 
contend that these gushers were probably young, and 
that the majority of gushers are, I beg you watch the 
development of the gushers whom you know. The girl 
who gushes can not make a sincere woman, because not 
only is insincerity the cause of her habit, but also the 
result of it. She can not make an honest woman, be- 
cause her method of speech is an exaggeration and has 
no respect for exactness. She will never have a sense 
of proportion, because all things are to her alike su- 
perlative. So she develops into one of those women 
who establish for our sex unsavory reputations which 
we vainly strive to live down. She screams when she 
sees a mouse—and we are known as the hysterical sex. 
It would not matter if we, individally, were deaf, dumb 
and devoid of power to raise our hands and eyes, we 
should still be regarded by the particular male animal 
Fate throws our way in much the same light as a gun 
that may or may not be loaded—and handled after the 
most approved method for avoiding explosion. 


Feminine Humor and Lofic 


It is just so with nerves. A woman who gets on 
everybody’s else nerves can not fail to wear out her 
own. She lives and talks in a state of superlative ex- 
citement, and gushes herself into nervous prostration. 
And we women whose cast-iron nerves withstand the 
shock of families, households, cooks, tradespeople and 
society, and come up smiling—we must be dubbed 
‘delicate nervous constitutions,’’ and answer to the 
call of ‘‘The Weaker Sex.’’ 

That old saw about a woman not being able to keep 
a secret has the same reprehensible origin. Whoever 
could expect a woman who gushes to keep a secret? If 
the sex which we humor into believing that it keeps its 
own secrets could only know how well we can keep 
those secrets which we choose to keep! 

Then there is the stigma that we women have no 
sense of humor! Once, twice, many times, perhaps, 
the girl who gushes would not stop to listen to a joke. 
She stops for nothing. Now, if you would make an 
enemy of man, if you would strip him of hope, of 
pride, of spirit, fail to take notice of his jokes. 

And logic! Did you ever hear of a woman who un- 
derstood the first elements of logic? Not if you are 
a man. In those earliest days when our best logical 
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COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


demonstration was a lusty yelp, we heard 
our fathers say: ‘‘You can’t reason with a 
woman”’; and we have heard some of his 
sex repeat this statement every day since— 
which is more or less of a number. 

Yet you and I know women who “think 
clearly and see straight,’’ whose logic is clear- 
cut and whose points are sharp as razors. 
We have heard this sort of woman talk logic to 
the ponderous person who left a two-carat 
nugget in her ice-chest—and it takes a born 
logician to convince the iceman. We've 
heard her propound to the butcher her rea- 
sons for declining cutlets taken from the 
hoof when she paid for tenderloin, and her 
reasoning was sound. We have even seen her 
approach the czar in the ticket office and 
argue it out that she should have a seat in 
the fifth row orchestra for fifty cents on a 
wet matinee day—and she almost won. If 
mere logic could have instituted a bargain 
counter of idle seats, she would have made her 
case. You see, after all, logic does not amount 
to so much in the actual. The difference be- 
tween male and female logic is the difference 
between theory and demonstration. A man’s 
logic establishes means. A woman’s logic 
accomplishes ends. A man can figure it all 
out beautifully on paper. A woman goes 
and does it. A man can carry all the points 
in his head and deduce the proper result. A 
woman can give you the same result—never 
mind how she gets it—and she gives it to you 
life-size—live, vital, palpitating. This, how- 
ever, men do not concede to be a logical 
demonstration—because it 1s feminine. After 
all, you can not blame the men. The gushers 
are at the bottom of it. They do not start 
with a truth, so they can never get anywhere 
—not even with the help of logic. And we 
can never get anywhere so long as they exist. 
Men say we can not pitch a ball or hit a target 
straight, just because the girl who gushes 
fails. However could she pitch straight, 
when she can not form a sentence that is not 
lopsided, or aim true at a bull’s-eye, when her 
only aim in life is to miss the real heart of 
things, which is truth, and land as far as pos- 
sible over the top? 


The VUnpardonable Offence 

Then there’s another grudge we have 
against the girl who gushes. It is not only 
her sex and herself that she hurts, but she 
also lays a little withering finger on that 
other sex which is more or less dear to us. 
When a nice, promising boy—I do not mean 
promising in the sense that it affects all men 
and the little way they have—but, promising, 
meaning full of latent possibilities—when such 
a one, full of the ideals and ardor and self- 
sufficiency of youth,meets the girl who gushes, 
content steals over him like astupor. He re- 
alizes that the girl who will talk to him and 
about him in these ecstatic terms, is superior 
to even the girl who will listen while he talks 
about himself. Later he is crushed by the 
knowledge of her unrealness and insincerity. 
When the sting of this discovery \vears off 
and only bitterness remains, he RESOLVES: 
That all girls are insincere, untruthful, empty- 
headed and empty-hearted. Whereupon he 
sets up as his ideal a woman who shall com- 
bine sincerity, purpose and poise with a reck- 
less use of adjectives and an enthusiasm that 
bubbles over the surface like lava. This is 
why so few men marry their ideals. 

As a matter of fact, the girl who gushes is 
usually she who has the least feeling. When- 
ever she is threatened with a feeling, she 
throws it off in adjectives, instead of allow- 
ing it to sink in and form an impression. 
Whenever she sees an idea approaching she 
becomes garrulous, and what might have re- 
solved itself into a thought is scattered be- 
fore it reaches that placid, flabby substance 
technically known as her brain. A little re- 
pression is an excellent thing for the develop- 
ment of character. Our minds relieve them- 
selves of spoken or written thoughts, which 
forfeit the growth they might have gained 
from further consideration; the feelings of 
our hearts are lessened as they are permitted 
to exude and find vent; and the quality of 
our joy and happiness is cheapened by re- 
lating it. 

The Penalty for the Crime 


The woman who gushes knows nothing of 
depths. Her life is a matter of surfaces. 
She has never sounded her own nature and it 
is doubtful if any one else will ever be san- 
guine enough to do it for her. She does not 
know the comfort of being sufficient unto 
herself, with the aid of no earthly adviser. 
She does not know the blessed satisfaction 
of confiding in herself and suffering no re- 
morse for the burst of confidence, of sympa- 
thizing with herself and knowing that the 
sympathy is genuine, of criticising herself 
and knowing that the criticism is not preju- 
diced by another's interests, of advising her- 
self and being able to consistently act upon 
the advice. The woman who gushes is de- 
prived of these privileges of personality, be- 
cause she can not or dare not stand off and 
view herself as a separate entity; and the 
reason she can not is because there is not any 
separate entity, or character or individuality 
to view. 

Sometimes the girl who gushes reforms. 
It happens that she is alone. Humans are 
unavailable, and inanimates unappreciative. 
She is attacked by a thought or a feeling and 
compelled to swallow it. If there is any of 
the right sort of womanly material in her, the 
thought or the feeling digests and goes to 
form nourishment. Whereupon salvation be- 
gins. Whena — realizes that a thought 
let in instead of out means so much capital 
stored for the accumulation of interest, and 
that a feeling nurtured instead of shared 
means so much dignity and strength added 
to its proportion, she is convalescing 

The chief essential in the reformation of a 
gusher is to let her have a good taste of the 
wholesomeness of moderation. She can not 
help liking it; her experience will be a fulfil- 
ment of the sanguine advertisements—-‘Once 
use our brand, and you will take no other.” 
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Described by 


Marie Grégoire 


and 


Pictured by 


Jeannette Hope 


EVER within the memory of the oldest 
N inhabitant did a season’s furs ofter so 

many novelties. Never were feminine 
hearts more universally tuned to furry ex- 
travagance. Even the dealers in furs are 
having genuine thrills and 
revelling in the opportunities 
for originality and ingenuity 
which are afforded them by 
the latest whim of Madame 
La Mode. 

Fundamental fur values 
have changed but little, al- 
though the price of seal and 
sable constantly creeps up- 
ward; but the _ sensational 
popularity of two hitherto 
unimportant skins and _ the 
fad for elaborate combina- 
tions are the features of the 
season. 

Siberian squirrel and er- } 
mine are the star performers 
this winter; and though they 
can no more endanger the 
supremacy of Russian sable 
and seal than the latest music hall favorite 
can rival the grand opera prima donna, they 
have, like the music hall favorite, a spec- 
tacular vogue. Right here, let me deliver 
the proverbial word to the wise. For the 
women who can af- 
ford to buy furs for 
aseason’s wear, who 
can buy more when 
the first are out of 
fashion, these ex- 
tremely bizarre 
squirrel and ermine 
models are all very 
well, but one must 
remember that furs, 
unlike sable, seal, 
Persian lamb 
and mink, 
have little in- 
trinsic value, 
and that the 
no velty 
of design 
which 
givesval- 
ue now 
will be 
out of 
date an- 
other 
season. 
As fur 
whims 
are as 
costly as 
they 
are 
delightful, the canny woman 
of moderate income will cling 
to conservatism when 
she buys her furs. 

However, certain con- 
cessions to recent inno- 
vations, one must make. 
The high flaring col- 
lars, the big round boas casual 
are gone with the snows 
of yesteryear. The 
1830 droop has invaded 
furdom. Flat broad stoles and scarfs and 
shaw] collars are the things, and the modish 
girl in her winter furs is even more reminis- 
cent of her grandmother than she was in her 
summer fluffiness. She laeks the crinoline, 
but she has the long sloping shoulder effect, 
and she carries the big flat muff of olden days. 

Our artist has sketched only a few of the 
host of novelties, but even those few will 
give a hint of the bewildering variety and 
fantasy in things furry. 

Here, for exaniple, is a stole which com- 
bines the two prime favorites, ermine and 
squirrel. It has the broad pelerine line on 





Stole of Ermine and 
Squirrel 


quirre. 


the shoulders, with the three quarter stole 
ends in front, and a hat and muff of ermine 
accompany the stole. 

Fur hats are, by the way, greatly in evi- 
dence, and here, as elsewhere, squirrel and 
Both are readily 


ermine are first 1n favor. 
handled and _ shaped, 
both are becoming, and 
both combine easily 
with all cclor schemes, 
so they lend themselves 
readily to millinery. 

As a rule, the hats are 
simple, draped into a 
soft turban of some kind 
and finished witha touch 
of color in velvet, fruit 
or flowers. More elab- 
orate creations are in 
plateau shapes with lace 
and chiffon entering into 
the trimmings. One at- 
tractive fur toque was 
sketched for us, in con- 
nection with the street 


costume, to complete Of Brown Fox 
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Ermine Scarf 

























Gray Zibeline Trimmed with 





which it was designed. The frock is of long 
nap squirrel gray zibeline, with collar and 
cuffs of squirrel and a waistcoat line of scar- 
let. The hat is of squirrel fur trimmed with 
a bunch of scarlet berries, and a huge flat 

squirrel muff completes the 
er costume. A rich orange or 

, yellow sets off the soft squirrel 
gray even more effectively than 
the scarlet. 

Whole coats of squirrel, fre- 
quently trimmed in ermine, are 
a fancy of the moment, and 
when not intended for auto- 
mobile use are ordinarily made 
in blouse form. To give an 
added note of the bizarre, the 
fur is sometimes cut in small 
strips or scrolls and then sewn, 
giving the full surface an odd 
scroll effect. This passion for 


j elaborate and intricate work- 
manship is shown, too, in the 
“inlaid” furs—two furs com- 


bined in a design often quite 
minute. The effect is, as a 
rule, more original than beautiful, but it has 
a great vogue in Paris, and is at least a tes- 
timonial to the furrier’s skill. 

Ermine is used more frequently than any 
other fur in all sorts of combinations, and 
though this fur is not especially beautiful in 
quality, its white and black are becoming 
and effective. Some of the more exclusive 
furriers have revived the old-fashioned mara- 
bou and swansdown for use in evening wraps 
and in the soft scarfs and stoles, and, with 
these light, pliable materials, they combine 
ermine to give finish and elegance. One of 
our cuts shows such a scarf of white mar- 
abou reaching almost to the floor and end- 
ing in deep points of ermine. A picturesque 
hat of white marabou, ermine and white 
' plumes, and a muff of ermine make 
up the set, which was particularl 
intended to accompany a black vel- 
vet gown turned out by the same 
house. Fashionable makers are ex- 
hausting their ingenuity upon these 
three-piece sets, and some of them 
run into appalling prices. For use 
with all black, a broad crush scarf 
of moire Persian lamb, to be draped 
around the shoulders and fall to the 
knees in front, a turban of moire 
Persian and a large draped muff of 
the same fur, are the acme of swellness. 

To add to the costliness of the new 
stoles, scarfs, etc., 
many of them are lined 
with a contrasting fur 
rather than with satin 
or silk. This is possi- 
ble, of course, only in 
the softest and most 
pliable furs, but 
squirrel, ermine, 

seal and moire 

Persian are 

easily worked in 

this fashion, and 
some of the 
neck pieces 
are entirely 
reversible, so 
that the own- 
er may appear in a 
Persian stole in the 
morning and an er- 
mine stole in the 
afternoon merely by 
turning her 
morning stole 
inside out for 
later wear. 
The newest 
and most ex- 
pensive muffs 
also are lined 
with contrasting fur, and are chiefly in the 
large flat design, although the big barrel- 
shaped muff is quite correct and the full 
draped muff is still in use, particularly when 
the fur is combined with heavy lace. One 
draped muff of very heavy lace was strapped 
at two-inch intervals with two-inch bands of 
ermine, and the broad flat scarf of lace was 
strapped in the same way with vertical bands 
of the fur. 

While, in a general way, the modishness of 
this year’s neck fur is in proportion to its 
flatness, its breadth and its length, there are 
shorter neck pieces which are exceedingly 
chic. Such a little collar often finishes a 
street costume more effectively than heavier 
furs, and, particularly in ermine, the smart- 
est little collarette combinations of fur and 
velvet are seen. The one chosen for illus- 
tration here is a narrow scarf of ermine fas- 
tening closely high around the throat and 
crossing in front. It falls only half way to 
the waist line in front, and is fastened b 
three choux and a connecting fold of black 
velvet. 

In the heavier and shaggier furs, such as 
fox, marten, etc., the changes in fashion are 






















Boa of Marabou Feathers wjth 
Ermine Tails 
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The Ball Check cuts deeply into the 
gas bill by preventing unnecessary 
consumption of gas 


The Ball Check 


A simple little device, fits any mantle 
burner replacing the ordinary long 
mixing tube, and acts as a check to 
the gas at its initial pressure. A 
slight twist to the right or left se- 
cures the highest efficiency of the 
burner, and reduces the supply of 


gas. 
Ball Check and short Bunsen tule 
to fit your burner 25 cents. Ball Check 
burner complete with mantle 75 cents 
at any good store or of us postage pre- 
paid. No tools are needed — just 
unscrew the old check, screw on the 
Ball check and turn on the gas. 
Illustrated information FREE. 


BALL CHECK LIGHT COMPANY 
18 Park Place, New York 














Cocoa 
Unequalled inPuriry--FLAVOR 




















AcE GROCERS: 











y AO} ORT OF O92) Oe 
POWER 


The 
“gun” 
outshines 
them all. 


“SUN” 
Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp 
Brilliant, safe, simple, odorless, 
clean and ¥ the cost of kerosene, 
Conforms to all insurance underwriters’ 
rules. Branch supply depots in all the 
larger cities. Write for catalogue. 
Agents secure territory—write to-day. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 602, Canton, 0. 


(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 








6 Weeks Old—50,000 SOLD 


Endorsed by all Typewriting 
Machine Co.’s Expert Stenog- 
raphers, Popular Authors, 
Celebrated Clergymen, Fa- 

mous “Ad” Writers and 
Thousands of Students. 
Relieves the Strain 
from Stenographer’s 
Eyes, Neck and 
Back. As a Lap- 
desk it fills a 
long felt 


















and secure com- 
fort in writing and 
transcribing notes, 
Doubles steno’s speed. 
Improves your work 
Made of Sheet Steel, neatly 
Enameled in Black and Gold. 
All ready to use. No putting to- 
gether. Price, postpaid, 50c, 
F. 8. TOWLE CO. 

Dept. C, 332 B’way, N. Y. C. 

Tin Cans, Boxes., &c., Metal Adv. Signs. 






































BREAKFAST FOOD 


EVERY GROCER HAS IT. 
If you Gnd one who has not, we will send you 
“Gree sample for his name. 
PURINA MILLA, 61. Leute, Ma 








The KAISERIN (North Ger. 
Lloyd). Chartered to take our 
parties ONLY, like a yacht, to 
MEDITERRANEAN and the 
ORIENT, February 7th. $400 up. Will 
use only main Dining Saloon. 

WEST INDIES, January 14th, $125 up. 
NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. A new era in 
World’s Travel. For particulars apply to 


FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 
> 
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Latest and Greatest American Watch 


No exposed winding wheels. Lever set— 
cannot *‘set’’ in the pocket. Every watch 
guaranteed —case as well as movement. 


LTD Homey 


1902 thin model, 16-size, 21 jewels, 17 jewels 
Dueber - Hampden 
Watch 


“Accurate-to-the-Second”’ 

No one makes watches in America but 
the Dueber-Hampden Company. Some 
make movements, some make cases; no 
one can guarantee a watch who makes 
half of it only. Your jeweler will get you 
a “ McKinley.” Write us for “ Guide to 
Watch Buyers ’—/ree. 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, 

54 South St., 
CANTON, 
OHIO 








A Superb Figure! 


Sent on Approval—H. @ H. Bust Forms 
“Nature’s only rival’ : 


These forms take any desired shape 
and size, and produce perfectly the full 
bust and slender waist. They are worn 
with or without corsets, fit any 
figure, adapt themselves to 
every movement and position, 
invisible with any costume; 
durable, delightful, healthful. 
Eagerly welcomed by society wom- 
en, dressmakers and ladies’ tailors, 
and indorsed by physicians. 

So perfect are these forms that 
we send them FREE on approval. 
Wear them, and if not satisfactory 
pay nothing. Photo-illustrated circular and full in- 
formation mailed free in plain sealed envelope. 

Address HENDERSON & HENDERSON, 
Department W2, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dealers and agents should write for terms. The 
only argument needed to sell the “*H, & H. Forms’’ 
istoshow them. /t és impossible to convince others 
that they are not real flesh and blood. 









National Electric Vehicles 


Handsome, graceful, thoroughly depend- 
able. Built for reliable, everyday service 
and give it. Simplest in construction, safely 
and easily operated—the perfected auto- 
mobiles for business or pleasure. 
Write for our illustrated catalogue showing 
many new and improved electric automobiles. 
NATIONAL VEHICLE CO. 


901 E. 22d Street Indianapolis, Ind. 











Finest Strains. 


Our 75 breeding pens contain the best 
fowls of the best varieties. These are 


Our Specialties. 

8. C. and R. C. Brown and White Leghorns, 
Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Langshans, Buff Cochins, Light Brah- 
mas, Imperial Pekin Ducks, Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys, White Embden and Tou- 
louse Geese. Write for free catalogue and full 
information. Royal Poultry Farm, 

Department F Des Moines, Ia. 




















A GOOD POSITION 
and a large salary always 
await an expert Book-Keeper. 
We teach you book-keeping 
thoroughly by mail. If you 
wish to better yourself, write 
for our offer and our FREE 


Commercial Correspondence Schools 
218 W. B.C. C. S. Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BOOK- 
HEEPING 


TAUGHT 











Send us your address and we will 

a ay. show you how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teavh you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
busi fully; ber we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 839, DETROIT, Mich. 


STANIMER 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering”’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
















One beautiful rolled gold soli- 
taire Puritan rose diamond ring, 
$= solid-gold pattern, for selling 20 
“packages Garfield Pepsin Gum, 
at5cents a package. Send name; 
we mail gum. When sold send money; we mail ring. 7th 
ear. Hundreds of th ds pleased s. Cata- 
jogues free showing many premiums. 
GARFIELD GUM CO. Box 600 





MEADVILLE, PA. 





Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 





Book 4 FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffglo, N. Y. 
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COLLIER’S 


less conspicuous, but here, too, the flat stole 
effect has superseded the boa and high collar. 

The quaint set of brown fox shown in the 
sketch 1s a good model, and a narrower collar 
upon the same lines is much used. Natu- 
rally, last season’s furs can not be discarded, 
and the rather narrow short neck piece of 
fur with dangling tails and paws, which was 
popular last year, appears again. T'o be sure 
it is not the latest cry of fashion, but it was 
a popular sable model, and Russian sable in 
any form is treasure-trove, so no collar de- 
sign preserved in sable can be quite demodé. 

In fur coats and cloaks there is endless 
variety. The automobile cloak has brought 
to the front many furs hitherto ignored in 
the making of women’s garments, black 
genet, reindeer, raccoon, bear, natural hair 
seal, blue-back hair seal, etc. But we will 
leave these until another time, for they be- 
long essentially with the automobile, though 
some of them, having been tried and found 


Rose Secrets 


A sectet hides in every rose,— 
At least, I’ve heard it said so, 

And I presume the Jacqueminots 
For joy of it are red so. 


Others there are whose hearts conceal 
And keep the secret valid ; 

For instance, there’s the Marechal Niel 
For fear of it kept pallid. 


WEEKLY 


attractive in automobile coats, are being 
adapted to ordinary street garments. Rein- 
deer is especially becoming and soft in color. 


The short blouse coat and box coat are | 
favorites as they were last season, but more | 


long, full, luxurious fur coats are being sold 
now than ever before. Persian lamb, seal, 
sable, mink and squirrel are all desirable for 
these coats, and often one fur has a lining of 
another fur. 

For evening wear the long Joose flowing 
coats of ermine are the most effective things 
in the market. Miniver, sable gills (the mot- 
tled brown and yellow fur of the sable’s 
throat) and other oddities are fashioned into 
garments rather too unusual and conspicu- 
ous for the canons of good taste, and last, 
but by no means least, the fur-lined cloth 
cloaks and coats, which are more luxurious 
and beautiful than ever before, and, made 
in endless variety, are attaining great vogue 
for evening and carriage wear. 


By Felix Carmen 


I send you both the red aad white 
And, knowing how you love them, 

They may perhaps breathe their delight 
When you bend down ubove them. 


Their fragrant secret shall he told,— 
Your rose-mouth will compel it! 

I wonder, Sweet, if you will scold 
When I ask you to tell it? 











uestions a 


Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published 


at the earliest possible date after receipt. 


tions and Answers’ Department, Collier's Weekly, New York City. 


P. F. R.—The third finger of the left hand. 

M. M. M.—Ties with large bows are appro- 
priate for girls of any age. 

Cc. R. 8.—We have been unable to find the 
advertisement to which you refer. 

C. E. Kelley.—Cancelled postage stamps, 
special issues of course excepted, are of very 
little value. Current specimens would bring 
only a few cents per thousand. If you have 
a great number of them, write to the Scott 
Stamp Co. of New York City for an estimate. 

Cc. P.—Ping-pong would be about the proper 
game, as it requires the exercise you demand. 
Though an old-fashioned parlor tug-o’-war 
comes as a second suggestion, we suppose it 
would be too inelegant and foolish. Still it 
is both delightful and stimulating to mind 
and body. 

Iowa Reader.—We can not single out for 
you any particular art school. Why not 
send to Chicago for art periodicals such as 
“Brush and Pencil’’ and draw your own con- 
clusions? or subscribe to a Des Moines paper 
and follow up art notices and offers which 
from time to time are bound to find space 
in a thriving daily? 

A Bettor—The proper dress for a bride- 
groom at an afternoon wedding—the — 
ment of artificial light having absolutely 
nothing to do with the question—is a frock- 
coat, generally with trousers of a light shade. 
A white or delicately tinted scarf is usually 
worn. Patent-leather shoes are in good form, 
and the wearing of gloves optional. 

A Subscriber (So. Meriden).—Immerse the 
horn handles in a boiling solution of log- 
wood, then take them out and wash them in 
a solution of copperas. This process gives a 
black color to the horn. Always allow your 
objects to dry slowly. Horn may be dyed 
other colors, and in imitation of tortoise-shell 
if so desired. But you had better try the 
simpler experiment first. 

C. G. Smith Manganese occurs abundantly 
in nature, chiefly as oxids, of which the dioxid 
is the most common. This is probably the 
kind you find around your district. Itis used 
in the manufacture of glass and paints and 
in chemical compounds. Manganese ores 
are used also in the manufacture of steel. 
Its market value is hardly profitable unless 
you dispose of it in vast quantities. 


Mildred Mann.—Apply to the Register of 
Copyrights at Washington, D. C., for an ap- 
plication blank, especially designed for copy- 
right registration. It will contain all the 
necessary information to guide you in legal 
protection of your production. About sell- 
ing the same, it is a good plan to send it, 
with enough postage in case of return, to 
any of the well-known theatrical managers. 


A Student.—Probably the strongest argu- 
ment you can bring forward is the necessity 
for meat-eating in most of ire progressive 
countries in the world—thosz in the North 
Temperate Zone, the climate of which makes 
flesh consumption imperative to produce car- 
bon. You should secure a very interesting 
little book lately issued. It was written by 
Sir Henry Thompson and was called ‘‘Diet in 
Relation to Health and Activity.” 

Mrs. T. B. F.—(1) Unless your condition is 
chronic, in which case we commend you toa 
doctor, a diet of fresh vegetables and fruits, 
particularly apples and figs, plenty of drink- 
ing-water and moderate exercise should ef- 
fect acure. In these complex days, nothing 





nd Answers 


All communications should be addressed: ‘‘Ques- 


No replies by mail. 


succeeds like simplicity. (2) Helen Gould 
lives on the banks of the Hudson River; her 
estate is called Lyndhurst. (3) Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward lives in Grosvenor Place, Lon- 
don. (4) Rosa Bonheur is buried at Pére 
Lachaise in Paris. 

Beatrice.—The trouble you have in mak- 
ing white cake may be that you use powdered 
sugar, which does not produce so light a cake 
as granulated. Also try using two burners of 
your gas stove instead of one at the start of 
baking the cake. When well risen, turn out 
one burner and finish with a slower heat. A 
nice white cake requiring littie butter is made 
as follows: Cream one-third of a cupful of 
butter, and one cupful of sugar. Alternately 
add half a cupful of milk and one and a third 
cupfuls of flour sifted with two and a half 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Flavor with 
vanilla, bake in a moderate oven. 


Soldering.—As with patent medicines and 
a thousand trade concoctions, your fluid may 
have the protection of a label peculiar to it, 
or some patented trademark which you adopt 
for your product. Apply to the Copyright 
Office at Washington for the “ins and outs”’ 
of the matter. Before trying to place your 
invention abroad the first market for it natu- 
rally should be your own country. If deserv- 
ing, the recommendation at home will easily 
carry it elsewhere. To begin the sale in Eu- 
rope would seem like starting at the wrong 


end of a venture, especially when living in a | 


country with such a wide market as America 
possesses. 

Mrs. B.—For a winter luncheon scarlet 
decorations provide a note of good cheer. 
Do not use a cloth if you have a polished 
table.. Place a centrepiece in the middle and 
doilies for each plate. From corner to cor- 
ner of the table, if it is square, or crossed at 
right angles if it 1s round, spread broad, scar- 


let, satin ribbon, the ends standing up in | 


smart bows. A cut-glass bowl fitted with 
scarlet carnations would make a good decora- 
tion. Light the table with scarlet candles 
set in silver sticks. A menu which would 
carry out the color scheme of the table might 
consist of oyster cocktails, tomato soup, lob- 
ster cutlets with sauce tartare, quail on toast, 
currant jelly, potatoes on the half shell, peas 
in timbale cases, tomato salad, pimolas, salted 
pecans, cranberry frappé, red frosted cakes, 
coffee and scarlet bonbons. If your table and 
dining-room is spacious enough, the luncheon 
will be much more social if the guests can be 
seated at one table. 

P. B. Simmins and W. J. L.—To make cream 
puffs, put four tablespoonfuls of butter ina 
saucepan, pour over it one cupful of boiling 
water, add one teaspoonful of sugar and a 
dash of salt; let it boil; then sift in one and 
a quarter cupfuls of pastry flour. Stir con- 
stantly, remove from the fire, beat till it 
cools; then, one by one, drop in three eggs 
whole, beating hard to blend them with the 
batter. Lift the mixture in tablespoonfuls 
and drop in round balls two inches apart on 
a buttered tin. In thirty minutes they will 
be crisp and fluffy. Let them cool, split open 
near the top and fill with a cream made after 
this recipe: Beat the yolks of three eggs till 
thick; add three tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, 
three-fourths of a cupful of sugar and a dash 
of salt. Pour over this one pint of scalded 
milk and cook in a double boiler, stirring con- 








stantly. Add one tablespoonful of vanilla. | 
A frosting, flavored with chocolate or vanilla, | 


may be poured over the puffs. | 








This Fashionable 


Shirt Waist Suit 








Shirt Waist Suits will be 
popular this eal 65 
ns 1 ° 
Thi it AVF PEER 
ass very faz 4 
8 8 = 
pleasing a1 - y Po e 
pearance, is j 


well-fitting 
and made 


of _service- 














suits of equal 
or inferior style 


buying a thousand 

or more suitsat a 
time, and selling 
them direct to our 
customers. Cata- 
logue XK, showin 
a fine selection o 
women’s garments 
will prove of decid- 
ed interest to every 
woman desiring 
well made, stylish 
garments at very 
reasonable 





Suit is but one 
style ata medium é 
price, selected from i i 
a large variety thatwill ~ 
be shown in our Spring and Summer Catalogue of Womens 
Wearing Apparel. It is made of fine Corded Madras 
Cloth, color is white ground with novelty stripes and dots 
of black, black and blue or black and red. It is a ser- 
viceable wash-fabric that can be laundered easily and 
nicely. Both the waist and skirt are trimmed with tuck- 
ing, and finished with piping of plain fabric of a harmon- 
izing color. Fashionable sleeves and graduated flounce 
skirt complete this stylish warm weather suit. 

irder No. X402. Each, $4.65. 
OUR SPRING CATALOGUE OF LADIES WEAR- 
ING APPAREL will be ready Feb. 15th, and will be 
sent FREE to any address outside of Cook County, Illi- 
nois. Be sure to ask for the spring edition, catalogue XK. 










Michigan Ave. 
& Madison St. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co. 
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SPECIAL SALE MEN’S RINGS 


An after Christmas clean-up «f choice odd size diamonds, New 
1903 star cut setting, choice of cith«r solitaire diamond, two stone 
(diamond and ruby) or three stone (diamond, ruby and sapphire) 


$80.00. 
$6.00 cush and $3.00 per month 
or $27.60 net, all cash 
Mountings 14 Karat Gold, Hand-Made. 
tee weight and oual:ty of stones. Diamonds are large, fine and 
brilliant. Rubies and sapphires «re best quality, genuine stones, 
SENT FOR EXAMINATION 
Pay nothing in advance. We pay express charges. If not 
satisfactory and the best ring offer you know of, send them back 
at our expense. 
Any diamond bought of us c:.n be exc 1anged for larger diamond 
any time at full price. Save every pey- : 






We guaran- 











day and own diamonds. They uever wcar 

out. “How to Buy a ))iamon¢.” expleins Valuable 
our very low pricer: and shows the newest Bookiet 
rings, pins, studs, earrings, and brooc’ies. E 
Glad to send it FREE, Wiite. 





GEORGE E. MARSHALL, Dept. 11, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Reference=-First National Bank of Chicago. 














NOTHING AS GOOD ADVERTISED ANYWHERE. 


Sewing Machi 


$7.25 10 
$26.50 Sia 


anywhere in U.S. No money in 
advanee. All kinds, all styles; 
direct from factories. Avoiding 
salesmen’s expenses and dealers 
or agents exorbitant profits 
saves you from $10 to $45. 
Estab. 1885. 250,000 sold. ‘Tes- 
timonials from every state. 
Reference: First Natl Bank, 
Chicago. Send for big illus- 
trated catalogue showing all styles and samples of work. 
Cash Buyer’s Union, Dept. K47, Chicago. 


Famous Gold Mines in Mexico 


Among the famous gold mines of Mexico is the “San Jose de Gracia” 
of Oaxaca, Mexico, recently purchased by the Mexican-American Co, 
of Waco, Texas, from the Indians. This company owns two other ad- 
joining mines, and is now preparing to install a 30 ton mill. Speaking 
of the future of this famous property, Judge A. W.‘Cunningham, the 
Gen. Manager, said ‘‘one hundred assays taken generally from the 1000 
feet of tunneling, ran from $60.00 gold per ton, to $7,000.00; with our 
water power we can mine and mill this ore at $2.50 per ton; or about 
$550,000 net annually. With $350,000 stock issued, we can pay 175 
per cent annual dividends. We require a little cash to finish installing 
the mill, and have 50,000 shares on the market at 33 1-3 cents each, par 
value $1.00. Write for illustrated prospeetus to A. W. Cunningham, 
Waco, Texas. Reference to any bank in Waco. 







Guaranteed 
for 20 years. 








BREAKFAST FOOD 


EVERY GROCER HAS IT. 
If you find one who has not, we will send you 


Gee sample for his name. 
PURINA MILLA. 6. Leute, Ma. 








or FEE returned. FREE 
Patent Secure opinion as to patent- 
ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, 
finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. SAMPLE 
Cory Free. Evans, Wilkens & Co., Dept. A, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Made-to-Order 
Clothing ¢ 


From your measure, good materials 
and FIT GUARANTEED for 
Itisa positive fact that many tailors charge 
25 for suits no better in material, fit or 
style than the one we here describe. We 
Sa = to satisfy you —— money 
ack if we don’t. Our credit and reputa- 
tion are unquestioned. Our large business 
iving employment to nearly 1000 cutters sa] 
urchase of materials direct from 
arge quantity and spot cash prices 
d our mammoth busi- 
ness direct to consumers 
which does not necessi- 


tate a large profit on 
each individual sale, are 


ailors, our 
the mills at 











our extra values possible. 


One of the most popular 
coer 8 this seasonis our 


Worsted. 

ground is a 
mixture of dark 
brown and gray | 
wit broken | 
stripes of 
about % 
apart, and an 
overplaid of 
green and 
brown, barel 
cernible, blend- 

ing nicely with the 
mixture, producing a | 
pesueien pattern ofa | 
effect for genteel 
yee ol or semi- 
dress. We will save 
you more than one- 
third on a suit of this 
material. Order V 167, 
any style sack or cut- 

away frock suit. 


Made to Order 
$18.00 


Our Special Catalogue 

VP contains a sam 

of this number, also 
a great variety of 
other patterns trom 
$11.00 to $25.00. Direc- 
tions for measuring 
and full information 
as what well 
dressed men _ are 
wearing, are also con- 
tained in our set 
Catalogue V We 











mail it free upon 
re anaes, Write for 
one TODAY. 





| Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 
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WHY WASTE YOUR MONEY 


We are brokers, not promoters, and we sell every» 
thing at less than regular rates, especially stocks, etc. 
We know how. Now we want a little capital in a 
free gold proposition. Drop us a postal and we’ll tell you 

WV HY it’s all right. 

ELLIS & HANAUER 
117 Columbia St. Seattle, Wash. 





BREAKFAST FOOD 


EVERY GROCER HAS IT. 
If you find one who has not, we will send you 
ple for his name 
IRINA MILLS. 6. Levis. Me. 
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| of Stuart’s Catarrh 


The Right Thing 


A New Catarrh Cure, Which is Rapidly | 
Coming to the Front. 

For several years, Eucalyptol Guaiacol and | 
| Hydrastin have been recognized as standard 
| remedies for catarrhal troubles, but they have 
always been given separately and only very 








ingenious chemist succeeded in 


au 
| combining them, together with other antisep- 
tics into a pleasant, effective tablet. 


Druggists sell the remedy under the name 
Tablets and it has met 
with remarkable success in the cure of nasal 
eatarrh, bronchial and throat catarrh and in 
catarrh of the stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is care of 
Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: *‘When I run 
up against anything that is good I like to tell 
people of it. I have been troubled with ca- 
tarrh more or less for some time. Last winter 
more than ever. Tried several so-called cures, 
but did not get any benetit from them. About 
six weeks ago I bought a 50 cent box of Stu- 
art’s Catarrh Tablets and am glad to say that 


| they have done wonders for me and I do not 


hesitate to let all my friends know that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets are the right thing.”’ 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of hotel Griffon, West 
9th street, New York City, writes: ‘‘I have 
commenced using Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and 
already they have given me better results than 
any catarrh cure I have ever tried.” 

A leading phy sician of Pittsburg advises the 
use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in preference 
to any other treatment for catarrh of the head, 
throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to inhalers, 
salves, lotions or powder, and are much more 
convenient and pleasant to take and are so 
harmless that little children take them with 
benefit as they contain no opiate, cocaine 
or any poisonous drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
at 50 cents for full size package and they are 
probably the safest and most reliable cure for 











LONG DISTANCE sir SHOTGUN $439 


— loading, made with finest blued crucible 


deposit, state if 
Send us $1.00 the 81.33 or 84.85 
gunis wanted, give length of bar- 
rel and gauge desired, and we will 
send this guarunteed long 
distance single barrel shot- 
gun C.O.D., by express, 
subject to examina- 
tion, you to pay theex 
pressagent the balancez 
and express charges, 


















fund your 81.00. ; Metal Tip 
* 'e 

This Fine Gun <q F 

is made by expert gun makers,every part and —_ fitted 


perfect and reinforced soit cannot shoot loose shak 
extra solid to withstand the use of any NITRO POWDE 





ore-En 


crucible rolled steel. taper choke bored to size from the solid bar, latest improved top 
snap and rebounding hammer, best quality steel works, — strong spring, fine walnut stock. 


heavy Dar oa butt plate, full pistol grip, thoroughly t 
etrengt 

weighs 7 Ibs. For 50c. 
sible to reload and firein rapid succes- 
sion. Order to-day or write for our 


Speci 


from the solid bas 







ve le 


extra or 84.85in all we will tarnish the same gun ° 
proved automatic shell ejector which throws shell out subomacelly, making it pos- 


ial Gun Catalog 


any form of catarrh. 
arreL taper choke bored to size 


and bored for any nitro powder. 
Choice of 80 or 82- feck barrel in 12 
my ert -inch barrel in 16 gauge, 
é Danaccurateshooter, 
a sure ance me long distance an 
lutely the bestgun 
in the world at any- 
where near the 
price. 
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» Strong rigid steel frame built 
; breech loading, barrel of finest 


ested for pattern, garages! and 
with lates 


which containsejector single barrel shot- 
guns at #8.85 up, non ejector gun at 83.) 


up, double barrel shotguns at $8.85 up and apenas in rifles, revolvers, ammunition and sportsmen’s goods at 


factory 
Prices. 


JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY wesr mA vison street CHICAGO, 
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CURES AILMENTS PECULIAR TO WOMEN 


COSTS 


YOU NOTHING TO 


TRY IT. 


10 Years of Demonstrated Success 


TRIAL FRE 


and girls. 
stre ngth i is not good. Makes work 
ple in construction. 
thin a stout people of any size _o 
the body. Does not slip up. 
OUT CORSET. Note the sh 
not have a natural, complete, effe 


Absolutely comfortable. 
WORN 


A delightful, certain and 
— remedy for the pe- 
iar ailments ot women 


Helpful to all wibans var bedfast) whose health or 


easy and walking a pleasure, Sim- 
Adjustable to fit both 
No metal springs around 
WITH OR WITH 

oulder and back support ; you can- 
ctive Body Brace without them; an 


r figure. 


abdominal supporter cannot do the work. Beware of imitators, copy- 


ists and infringers. 
Our little illustrated book might save 
health. Write for it to-day. 


The Natural Body Brace Co., Howard €. 


you hundreds of dollars and years of 


It is mailed FREE with full gy Address 
Bo 


Rash, Mer., Salina, Kansa 


x 54 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION-COMFORTABLE-ADJUSTABLE TO ANY FICURE. 








brings good returns if invested in a 
MAGIC LANTERN or Stereoptieon for 


A SMALL seomyt 
ge Ay 


McALLISTER Mfg. Opticians, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


No attorney’s fee 
until patent is 
stowed. 


PATENTS siitesiens.t 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D.C. 
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By F. Hopkinson Smith 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


must say this one took the bréath out of me 

for aninstant. The walls were hung in old 
| tapestries, the furniture was of the rarest. 
| There were three or four old armchairs that 
| looked as if they had been stolen out of the 

Doge’s Palace. 
| “Diffendorfer continued punching away at 
| the fire until it burst into a blaze. 

‘In another moment he was on his feet 
again, saying he had forgotten something. 
| Then he entered the next room—there were 
| three in the suite—unlocked a closet, brought 

back a mouldy-looking bottle and two Vene- 





| tian glasses, moved up a spider-legged, inlaid | 
table and said, as he placed the bottle and | 


glasses beside me: 

«That's the Valpocelli of ’71. 
worry about helping yourself; 
| dozen bottles more. 

“I thought the game had gone far a 
| now and I squared myself and faced him. 

‘**See here, Mr. Diffendorfer,’ I said, ‘be- 
| fore I take your wine I’ve got some questions 
to ask you. I’m going to ask them pretty 
straight, too, and I want you to answer them 
| exactly in the same way. You have followed 
| me round now for two weeks. You invite me 
to dinner—a man you have never seen before 
—and when I come you sit like a bump on a 
log and half the time I can’t get a word out 
| of you. You spend ae a money on me like 
water—none of which I can return, and you 
know it—and when I tell you I don’t like that 
sort of thing you double the expense. Now, 


You needn’t 
I've got a 


and where do you come from? If you're all 
| right there’ s my hand, and you'll find it wide 
open.’ 

A He dropped into his chair, put his head 
into his hands for a moment and said in a 
greatly altered tone: 

““Tf I told you you wouldn’t understand.’ 

***Ves, I would.’ 

‘**No, you wouldn’t—you couldn’t. You've 
| had everything you wanted all your life—I 

haven’t had anything.’ 

‘**Me!—what rot! You've got a chair un- 
der you now that will sell for more money 
than I see in a year.’ 

““*Ves—and nobody to sit in it; nota 
who knows me or wants to know me.’ 

“But why did you pick me out?’ 

‘“*Because you seemed to be the kind of 
a man who would understand me best. I 
watched you for weeks, though you didn’t 
know it. You've got people who love you 
for yourself. You go into Florian’s or the 
Quadri and you can’t get a chance to swallow 
a mouthful for fellows who want to shake 
hands with you and slap you on the back. 
When I saw that I got up courage enough to 
speak to you. 

‘“*When that first night you wouldn't in- 
troduce me to your friend Roscoff, I saw how 
it was and how you suspected me, ‘and I came 
near giving it up. Then I thought I'd try 
again, and if you hadn’t introduced Mr. Cru- 





man 


I would have given it up. But I don’t want 
them to like me because I’m with you. I 
want them to like me for myself, so they’ll 
be glad to see me when I come in, just as 
they are glad to see you. 

“““T come from Pennsylvania. My father 
owns the oil wells at Stockville. He came 
over from Holland when he wasa boy. He 
sent me over here six months ago to learn 
something about the world and told me not 
to come back till I did. I got to Paris, and I 
couldn’t find a soul to talk to but the hotel 
porter; then I kept on to Lucerne, and it was 
no better there. When I got as far as Dres- 
den I mustered up courage to speak to a man 
in the station, but he moved off, and I saw 
him afterward speaking to a policeman and 
pointing tome. Then I came on down here. 
I thought maybe if I got some good rooms to 
live in where people could be comfortable, I 
could get somebody to come in and sit down. 
So I bought this tot of truck of an Italian 
named Almadi—a prince or something—and 
moved in. I tried the fellows who live here 
—you saw them sticking their heads out as 
we came up—but they don’t speak English, 
so I was as bad off as I was before. Then I 
made up my mind I’d tackle you and keep at 
it till I got to know You might think it 
queer now that I didn't t tell you before who I 
was or how I came here, or how lonesome 1 
was—just lonesome—but I just couldn’t. I 
didn’t want your pity, I wanted your /riend- 
ship. That’s all.’ 

‘He had straightened up now and was lean- 
ing back in his chair. 

‘** And it was just dead lonesomeness, then, 
was it?’ and I held out my hand to him. 

““*Ves—the deadliest kind of lonesome. 
Kind makes you want to fall off a dock. 
Now, please drink my wine’—and he pushed 
the bottle toward me—'I had a devil of a 
hunt for it, but I wanted to do something for 

ou age couldn’t do for yourself.’ 

We fellows, I tell you, took charge of 
Diffendorfer after that, and a ripping good 
fellow he was. We got that high collar off of 
him, a slouch hat on his head instead of his 
| stove-pipe, and a pipe in his mouth, and be- 
| fore the winter was over he had more friends 

than any fellow in Venice. It was only awk- 
| wardness that made him talk so queer and 
ugly. And maybe we didn’t have some good 
times in those rooms of his on the Zattere!”’ 





Marny stopped, threw away the end of his 
cigar, laid a coin under his plate for the 
| waiter and another on top of it for Henri, 
| the chef, reached for his hat, and said as he 
| rose from his seat, and flecked the ashes from 
his coat-sleeve: 

‘So now, whenever I see a poor devil haunt- 
| inga place like this, looking around out of the 
| corner of his eye, hoping somebody will speak 
to him, I say that’s a Diffendorfer, and more 
| than half the time I’m right.” 





Marny’s Shadow 





what does it all mean? Who are you anyway, | 





thers to me, and if he hadn’t drank my wine, | 
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“THE KING 
is a stunning overcoat that’s being made 
to order by ‘‘swell’’ tailors this winter. 

You can get the ‘‘King’’ overcoat ready- 
to-wear, at any clothier’s that sells 

“Michaels-Stern Fine Clothing” 

Ready-to-wear, superbly tailored suits and 

overcoats, $10, $12, $15, $18, $20, 
$22.50, $25, and upward. 

There’s scarcely a reliable store any- 
where in the United States—a store that 
aims to give its customers the fullest meas- 
ure of value for their money: 


“Michaels-Stern Fine Clothing” 
Write us for further information, name of dealer 
in your town, and our collection “I” of fine 
half-tone re productions of “Styles 
from Life’—FREE. 


MICHAELS, STERN & Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Fac-simile of linen 
label sewn inside pock- 
} ets of Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing. 
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$2 Fine Bath Cabinet $9 


PLACED IN YOUR HOME FOR 


Write to-day for our 
special 10 day offer. 
tate Agents wanted. 
Position worth $1200 
to $1500 per year and 
expenses. Send for 

rticulars and new 
ook, free. 


f E 
Robinson Thermal Bath Co., 709 Jefferson St., Toledo, 0. 


FED THE PROFESSOR 


This One Had ‘“‘Dreams More Terrible Than 
Visions of ‘The Comet.’ ” 














You must feed the professors and teachers 
right or they can’t do justice to pupils. They 
should, of all people, possess a healthy ner- 
vous and mental organization. The teacher 
with weak nerves cannot obtain as good re- 
sults as the one who has a perfect mental 
poise, 

“Tt had been for me a most difficult prob- 
lem,” said a professor connected with a prom- 
inent college of the South, ‘‘how to keep the 
nerves in proper condition and the brain in 
good working order. Lack of proper opportu- 
nity to take exercise, an irregular diet and im- 
proper food brought on a general reak-down 
in health. I became irritable and restless and 
at night would dream of more terrible things 
than any of Dr. Holmes’ visions of ‘The 
Comet.’ 

Upon the suggestion of a friend, who is a 
busy business man, I commenced to eat Grape- 
Nuts every day, and found in a short timea great 
improvement in my health; the food contained 
just the right kind of nourishment for my 
body and brain that was lacking. The rest- 
lessness disappeared, my stomach ceased to 
trouble me, mental vigor returned and I am 
now able to do more and better work than 
ever before. 

When friends express surprise to find me so 
well, it is necessary only to mention the merits 
of Grape-Nuts.’? Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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N AMERICAN QUEEN of a British protectorate 
A will in a few days witness sights seldom seen by an 

American woman, and be the recipient of multi- 
plied honors calculated to turn the heads of all feminine 
America. Lady Curzon, wife of Governor-General 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, will be in effect Queen 
of the Durbar, to be held at Delhi 
during the early days of January. 
This much-heralded occasion is a 
gathering of the clans to acclaim 
Edward VII. as Emperor or Kaisar- 
I-Hind of India. A great concourse 
of diamond-incrusted Maharajahs, 
pundits, chieftains and tribesmen 
will participate in the festival, and 
spectators will be gathered together 
from the far corners of the earth. 
Outside the city of Delhi will be an 
enormous camp, which will stretch 
over five-and-twenty square miles. 
On the morning of December 29, the viceroy and suite 
will be escorted in gallant array from the Delhi railway 
station to the camp on elephants and in carriages. 
The Durbar proper will take place on the first day of 
the Near Year, in a huge, horseshoe-shaped amphithea- 
tre capable of containing twelve thousand persons. 
Imagine the blaze of Oriental color in that great cir- 
cus! Here the Coronation Proclamation will be read 
to the assembled multitude. There will be a grand re- 
view of forty thousand British and Indian troops. A 
state ball will be held in a specially constructed palace; 
an assault at arms and many “‘sporting events’’ will 
take place, as well as games and fétes of all sorts, which 
will wind up the Delhi Durbar in a blaze of glory. 


IRELESS TELEGRAPHY, it is announced, has 

finally overspanned the Atlantic. Electric waves 
spread through leagues of ether now link together 
England and the United States. Signor Guglielmo 
Marconi, an Italian magician dealing in lightning, after 
experiments and investigations extending over six years, 
proclaims his final success in send- 
ing a sustained ethergram from 
Cornwall, England, to Cape Breton, 
Canada. This remarkable achieve- 
ment consists in practically apply- 
ing to commercial requirements the 
principles and natural laws discov- 
ered by Hertz, Branly and many 
other scientists. A little more than 
a year ago, Marconi announced to 
the world that he had received sig- 
nals in Newfoundland from his ex- 
perimental station in Cornwall. 
These signals consisted of the 
repetition of the letter ‘‘S,’’ which is made up of 
three dots in the Morse telegraphic code. The dis- 
tance from Cornwall to Newfoundland is nineteen 
hundred miles; while the distance covered by the 
message which was transmitted on December 21 from 
Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, to Cornwall is twenty-three 
hundred miles. The message was a greeting to Eng- 
land and Italy from the inventor; and inauguratory 
messages, including one from the Governor-General 
of Canada to King Edward VII., were also transmitted. 
The number and success of these messages have dis- 
posed of all doubt in the minds of many experts as 
to the efficiency of the system. Marconi was born 
at Bologna, Italy, April 25, 1874. 


HE TRANS-PACIFIC CABLE between the shores 

of California and the island of Hawaii is now under 
construction. San Francisco may soon talk across, or 
rather under, the waters, to Honolulu. On the morn- 
ing of December 14 last, C. H. Mackay, President of 
the Commercial Cable Company, wired President 
Roosevelt that 
g the American 
atmee| end of the 
‘* Mackay Ca- 
ble,’’ so called, 
had been 
brought safely 
ashore on the 
ocean _ beach 
at the Cliff 
House, near 
San Fran- 
cisco. This epoch-making event took place in the 
presence of an enthusiastic throng of spectators, in- 
cluding Governor Gage of California, whose little 
daughter Lucille performed the odd ceremony of 
dedicating the big wire, by breaking against its steel 
strands a bottle of wine—'To the memory of Mr. John 
W. Mackay I christen thee Pacific Cable. Good luck to 
thee! May you always carry messages of happiness.” 
The steam schooner Newséoy had, after several mis- 
haps, carried the line and hawser ‘ashore from the cable 
ship Sz/vertown, and, with the assistance of the Cliff 
House Life-Saving Station crew, landed the cable end 
safely. The shore cable is six and a half miles in 
length and weighs eighty-seven tons. The operation 
of landing the cable was conducted under the super- 
vision of Chief Cable Engineer H. Benest, who had 
charge of the work. Telegraphic communication will 
be kept up continuously between the shore and the ship. 
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Landing the End of the Trans-Pacific Cable 
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R. ADOLPH LORENZ, Profe~.-r of Orthopedic 
Surgery in the University of Vicr.na, whose work 

in the cure of congenital dislocation has proved a revela- 
tion to the public, was born of peasant stock and owes 
to long-continued manual labor in early life the enor- 
mous muscular strength which enables him to perform 
heroic operations requiring the possession of steel sin- 
ews. As a student he worked his way through the 
University of Vienna, be- 
came first assistant and 
ultimately succeeded his 
old master. He chose 
orthopedics as his special 
department and became 
literally a ‘‘straightener 
of children’’ through his 
inherent love of human- 
ity. Hip dislocation he 
made a specialty. By his 
present ‘‘ bloodless” 

‘ method he treated over a 
thousand cases in Vienna 
alone. Since coming to 
America he has taught medical science and the 
people, rich and poor, that crippled children can be 
cured and that without the horrors of the knife. 
Following the example of a famous surgeon of Ber- 
lin, he makes the rich pay enough to make up for the 
poor who cannot pay. Philip D. Armour of Chicago 
“‘bought’’ Dr. Lorenz for six weeks and a royal fee 
to come to America and operate upon his grandchild, 
Lolita Armour, since cured of congenital dislocation of 
both hips. The great surgeon’s American progress has 
been a more than royaltriumph. On the eve of the great 
holiday, there was something suggestive in the spec- 
tacle of this big, bearded, genial patriarch stretching 
out his wonder-working hands to the multitude of hob- 
bling tots, saying: ‘‘Come, little ones, and be cured.”’ 


HE VICEROY OF NANKING (and a good friend 

of the United States), Liu Kun-Yi, ruler over three 
provinces—Kiangsi, Kiangsu, and Anhui—has been 
gathered to the bosom of Tao and the tomb of his 
forefathers. Liu was a very great Chinaman indeed. 
The ceremonies at Nanking in November proved a gor- 
geous affair for the funeral-loving Nankingese. For 
over forty years the 
deceased was one of 
the most important 
personages outside 
of the Imperial Clan, 
entitled to the pos- 
session of feathers 
galore of golden hue 
and robes of many 
tints. During the 
Boxer uprising in 
1900, he co-operated 
with the foreign con- 
suls at Shanghai and 
exerted himself to 
retard the spread of 
that fanatical move- 
ment. The Chinese 
have original ideas about the composition of a funeral 
cortége and on this occasion the obsequies were of a 
most gorgeous nature. Sixty foreign officials, including 
British and American naval officers, and the foreign 
consuls of Shanghai and Nanking, were present—a 
most exceptional honor, which has not been paid any 
Chinese since the passing of that revered but wily 
anachronism Li Hung Chang. , 


HE DOOM OF THE HAPSBURGS, the proverbial 

ill-fate of that unhappy house, has again descended. 
Its victim this time is the beautiful Crown Princess 
Louise Antoinette of Saxony. She is the daughter of 
Grandduke Frederick IV. of Tuscany, a relative of the 
Austrian Emperor, and head of the non-reigning branch 
of the House of 
Hapsburg. Her 
wit, beauty and 
democratic tenden- 
cies won her much 
notoriety, but in- 
curred the severe 
censure of her rela- 
tives, William II. 
even venting his 
displeasure so forci- 
bly, she said, as ‘‘to 
freeze her out of 


+ R me 
Dr. Lorenz demonstrating his 
Method of reducing Dislocation 











The Funeral of the late Viceroy of 
Nanking, Liu Kun-Yi 





" ©. Berlin.’’ In 1891, 
The Crown Prince of Saxony, his Wife penal ggg ee vino 


and Children . 

August of Saxony, 
to whom she has borne five children, she renounced her 
right to Tuscan succession to wed the man of her choice 
—and, as it proved, the cause of her unhappiness, as- 
cribed variously to his intemperance, infidelities and 
cruel temperament. ‘The ‘‘sudden’”’ departure of the 
Princess was by no means sosudden. She has long con- 
templated definite separation from the man she loathes 
and from court restrictions. Frequent appeals for as- 
sistance to her parents proving fruitless, she at last 
forced the issue and eloped with her children’s tutor. 













MEN AND DOINGS : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


HE ISLAND OF MARGARITA, a Caribbean jewel 

which prowling warships have stumbled upon after 
centuries of disregard, is coveted by Germany for a 
coaling station, and may become the scene of active 
operations in case of the breaking out of hostilities. 
Should the present promise of amicable settlement of the 
South American 
difficulty fail of 
accomplishment, 
one of Venezue- 
la’s greatest 
treasures — lit- 
erally a pearl be- 
yond price, for 
its pearl fish- 
eries are noted 
—may be filched 
from her. This crest of a sea mountain lies twenty- 
four miles off the Venezuelan coast opposite the city 
of Cumana. It was discovered by Columbus in 1498, 
on his second voyage across the Western Sea, and 
contains to-day a total population of twenty thousand 
souls. Though the climate of Margarita is excellent, 
the soil is unproductive, and a water famine exists 
throughout the greater part of the year. Over a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of pearls are sent to France an- 
nually, and how much more is looted only the pearl 
pirates, cosmopolitan outlaws wandering among the isl- 
ands in predatory schooners, can tell. The principal cit- 
ies of Margarita are Juan Griego and Palamar, and it is 
the magnificent harbor of the former upon which Ger- 
many’s covetous eyes are fixed, for it would make an 
ideal coaling station. If she succeeds in acquiring the 
island, or the harbor, she will have secured an excel- 
lent spot at which to coal and refit. 


ENERAL DE WET, late commander of the Boer 

forces in the Transvaal, with a “roving commis- 
sion’’ to make things as unpleasant as possible for 
the British armies of invasion, announces himself in 
the preface of his new book, ‘‘Three Years’ War,”’ 
as a man having no pretence to literary merit. It 
would indeed be fortunate for the world if all its au- 
thors had achieved what Christian Rudolf De Wet has, 
and so disinterestedly inscribed their names upon the 
pages of the world’s history. In pub- 
lishing this book the author claims 
that he has but one object, that of 
fulfilling his duty, not only to the 
Afrikander people, but to the whole 
world, by giving to it a story which, 
“if it does not tell all the truth 
about this wondrous war, yet con- 
tains nothing but the truth.’’ The 
multiplicity of detail with which it is 
replete furnishes proof of a master 
mind absorbed by the love of his 
country and explains clearly the 
secret of the marvellous success 
which attended the majority of 
his guerilla operations with a handful of men opposed 
to the vast British forces. The note of the direct 
intervention of God pervades the whole book, and De 
Wet, indefatigable in his struggle for freedom, rises 
finally to sovereign dignity in his farewell message to 
his nation after the surrender. ‘Be loyal to the new 
government; loyalty pays best in the end. Loyalty is 
alone worthy of a nation which has shed its blood for 
Freedom.”’ 


HE HUMBERT FAMILY of Parisian swindlers was 

captured in Madrid, Spain, December 20. This noted 
confidence clique consists of Madame Humbert, the 
leader; her husband; Eva Humbert, and the three 
D’Aurignacs—Romain, Emile and Marie. It seems 
that the entire party went direct to Madrid in May 
after the exposure in 
Paris, and _ established 
themselves in that city. 
The Humberts threaten 
a scandal if they are 
prosecuted, and it is ru- 
mored in Paris that the 
matter will be hushed 
up and the swindlers set 
freee The Humbert 
frauds are the most re- 
markable in the history 
of crime. The plot was 
based upon an empty 
safe kept in Madame Humbert’s bedroom in Paris, 
which was supposed to contain twenty million dollars 
left as a legacy by Robert Henry Crawford, ‘tan Amer- 
ican millionaire,’’ and held in trust by Madame Hum- 
bert. On the security of this empty safe, Madame 
Humbert borrowed twelve million dollars from bank- 
ers and gb in France and Belgium. When a 
municipal judge opened the safe on May 9, it was found 
to contain only an old jewel-box, some papers, and offi- 
cial seals that had given semblance to the alleged wills 
and deceived the complaisant Parisian money-lenders. 
Since the discovery of the colossal fraud, these talented 
criminals have evaded the French police as well as the 
detective bureaus of almost every nation in Europe, 
presumably because, as it now appears, they took no 
pains to conceal their movements. 











Careening Ships for Cleaning in the Harbor 
of Juan Griego, Margarita 





Christian De Wet 








The Humbert Family—Mme. Fred- 
eric Humbert on the Right 
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COLLFER’S WEEKLY 


Our Experience with Mahin 
is Typical— 


When we first suggested to the presi- 
‘dent of the Mahin Advertising Company 
that we could inaugurate methods which 
would increase the efficiency of his organ- 
ization, at the same time reducing ex- 
pense, he suggested that-we-were ‘‘bluff- 
ing’’—challenged us to go into his office 
and point out SOME ONE THING that 
could be improved. 

We did it! Showed him a defective 
system of reports, very first thing. 


Then he decided to overhaul his book- 
keeping system himself, with the assist- 
ance of his own staff, one member of 
which had been keeping agency books 
for twelve years. 

The more Mr. Mahin planned and fig- 
ured, the more he wondered what WE 
could do. 

He knew it would cost money, but he 
decided to call us in. 


We had no ready-made system to introduce 


We spent a lot of time at Mahin’s 
studying, discussing, making everybody 
in the place think and study. 

In the end, we made a lot of plain, sim- 
ple short-cuts in his system. We applied 
old fundamental principles in new ways. 

We CONVINCED HIM ABSOLUTE: 
LY that our knowledge of the science 
of accounts could be practically ap- 
Why Audit a Business. General Expense. 


The Outcome of Unintelligent Competition. 
Inefiei System of A ing in a Manufacturing Business. 








plied to seemingly perfect organizations. 

Perhaps there’s a lesson here for YOU. 

Can you see it? 

We showed the Mahin people that we 
could increase efficiency and diminish 
expense. 

May we not show YOU? 

Any of the following leaflets sent FREE 
on request : 


The Value of Frequent Balance Sheets. 
Monthly Statements of Loss and Gain by Departments. 
Necessary Characteristics of Credit Men. 


Baker-Vawter Company 


154 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago 


154 Central Bank Building, New York 


Accountants—Auditors—Devisers of Complete Business Systems—Manufacturers 
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‘TO HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VU. 


IS ALL 


i ephas SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS a OF APO ny, 
> BY ROYAL WARRANTS OF P 4 
APPOINTMENT AND SUPPLIERS 
TO H. M. THE KING and 
H. R. H. PRINCE OF WALES 


“BLACK & WHITE” 


Scotch Whisky 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., 43 Broadway, New York 


ARTHUR J. BILLiIn, U. S. Manager 
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TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
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The PRAIRIE STATES 342 
IRIE STAT FIRST 
KEEP AT THE HEAD) PRIZES 

More made-more sold- wo 


more prizes won than 

ALL OTHERS combined, 

Send for cavalogue-just out-fin- 

est ever issued.Mention this paper. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co. 


HOMER CITY , Pa., U.S.A. 
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BREAKFAST FOOD [uae 
EVERY GROCER HAS IT. na - * 
If you find one who has not, we will send you 
sii re ae MILLA. 61. Leute, We 
































» Bicycle 
\ Playing 

\ Cards are 
Favorites 


When you play with ‘‘Bicycle’’ 
Playing Cards you Hold Good 
Cards. Sold by dealers. Popular 
price. 29 backs. Order by name. 
Design shown is ‘‘Locomobile.’? 
Copyrighted, 1900, by 


\» The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 











Lovely 
Complexion 
FREE 


A Trial Box Mailed FREE which 
will give any lady a beautiful 
complexion. It is nota face pow- 
der, cream, cosmetic or bleach, 
but is absolutely pure and you 
; can use it privately at — 

- . It rmanently removes mot 

3 Se | aeianen, redness, crow’s feet, 
pimples, blackheads, flesh worms, sallowness, freckles, tan, 
sunburn. and ali complexion disfigurements. Address, 


MADAME M. RIBAULT, 4882 Elsa Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


lf you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $235 weekly? Situations 
alwars obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 








Make Your Leisure Count 


Get a thorough and reliable course in Shorthand, Book- 
keeping or English at Home. We furnish all supplies 
and use of Standard Typewriter. Write for catalogue. 

MacCORMAC CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
929, 100 Washington St., Chicago 





STAMP COLLECTING is most interesting, 
instructive and profitable. For only 10¢ we 
will start you withan album and 800 u- 
inestamps from Cuba, Pto. Rico, Phil. Islands 
etc., 68 pp. catal. free. App. sheets 50% dis. 

Est. 17 yrs. STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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T. L. Shevlin J. J. Hogan J. R. DeWitt 


Yale End Yale Tackle Princeton Guard 


E. T. Glass 
Yale Guard 


R. P. Kinney E. Bowditch, Jr. 


Yale Tackle Harvard End 


The All-America Team for 1902 


By Walter Camp 


First Eleven 
End..... SHEVLIN, Yale 
Tackle... Hocan, Yale 
Guard... DeWrrt, Princeton 
Centre... Hort, Yale 
Guard....GLass, Yale 
Tackle... Kinney, Yale 


End...... Bowpitcu, Harvard 
Quarter. . RockweEL., Yale 
Half..... CHapwicx, Yale 


Full......Graypon, Harvard 


N ORDER to remind the readers of this 
| column of the reason for selecting a first, 

second and third eleven to make up an 
All-America team, it is well to repeat the 
statement made a few years ago to the effect 
that no first-class university team goes into 
its main contests nowadays without both first 
and second substitutes. Certainly, therefore, 
one must expect to equip an All-America 
eleven with substitutes to the extent of mak- 
ing atotal of thirty-three players for the 
squad. 

In the selection that follows the writer has 
tried to pass judgment upon the players of the 
season in the same manner he would adopt 
in choosing the final make-up of a team for 
whose performance he must be responsible. 
In doing this he realizes that coaches, cap- 
tain and even the habitual ‘“‘heeler’’ on the 
side lines in the development of a big team, 
grow to have certain likes and dislikes that 
must be sometimes regarded with a measure 
of suspicion, not only during the season but 
especially when the time for the final make- 
up approaches. Except for having had this 
task to perform perhaps more often, and 
when it meant serious business, the opinion 
of the writer has no more right to claims of 
correctness than that of any one who wishes 
to select his own All-America team. The se- 
lection is therefore advanced solely as the 
writer’s individual opinion of the men whom 
he would choose if he had the contract of lin- 
ing up a team for a contest with some other 
picked aggregation of men and where the 
final choice of men depended entirely upon 
his judgment. In reaching these conclusions 
in all cases of doubt the writer has had the 
advice not only of coaches and critics, but 
oftentimes of those who have, as opponents, 
faced certain of the individuals under con- 
sideration, just as a head coach must alter or 
reinforce his own views according to the judg- 
ment of individual coaches and the ‘“‘scrub”’ 
players. With this apology—and with the 
statement that the selection has been as dif- 
ficult this season as it was with a head coach 
who, on the night before the game, upon 
completing his selection said he hoped that 
one or two would get laid up in the first half 
because he believed his substitutes were bet- 
ter men—the writer offers his team. 

T. L. Shevlin of Yale was a freshman who 
came down from Hills School. He was taken 
as a probable candidate for tackle on the uni- 
versity team there and a deal of work was 
spent on him in that position. Friends were 
anxious to have him go into the back field, 
and many were the letters written about 
shifting ane to the half-back or full-back 

osition. But Yale found herself in rather 

ad shape for ends, and it was determined 
to take Shevlin and teach him to play that 
position. Full of football instinct and read 
to do his duty wherever he should be called, 
this young man made of himself by diligence 
and careful attention an end whom other 
teams feared and against whom it was neces- 
sary many times to play two men. He was 
fast in getting down the field, a hard, sure 
tackler, almost invariably, no matter how 
great the speed, hitting his man enough to 
unsteady him so that the next man down the 
field was sure of him. In defensive work he 
was strong and his weight was of great assist- 
ance to him. He should before his career is 
through, if he stays on the end, make a great 
name for himself. He stands 5 feet 9 inches 
high and weighs 188 pounds. 

Bowditch of Harvard is a Groton School 
boy who has maintained for the past two 
years a reputation as a first-class end. Last 
year, had he been in good condition during 
the season, it is hardly a question that he 
would have displaced Campbell as one of the 
ends on the All-America team. This year he 
has shown himself one of the fastest men at 
getting down the field, a sure tackler, and in 
one point particularly ahead of almost any 
of the other ends, namely, in defensive line 


Second Eleven 
SweEELEY, Michigan 
Pierce, Amherst 
Warner, Cornell 
Boyers, West Point 
Goss, Yale 
Know ton, Harvard 
Davis, Princeton 
WEEKS, Michigan 
Barry, Brown 
Half..... BunKer, West Point Metcatr, Yale 
Bowman, Yale 


Third Eleven 
MeEtzcar, Pennsylvania 
Farr, Chicago 
Lerum, Wisconsin 
McCase, Pennsylvania 
MarsHALL, Harvard 
ScHacut, Minnesota 
FarMeErR, Dartmouth 
Day, West Point 
FouLkE, Princeton 
Heston, Michigan 
Torney, West Point 


work against formation plays. There are 
plenty of ends who can defend their point 
in open plays, also who can in formation 
plays prevent a runner circling the end when 
he comes out from the formation, but Bow- 
ditch was often responsible for stopping for- 
mation plays which came at tackle, and he 
even crossed over from his side of the line 
and sometimes reached a man who was run- 
ning on the other side. This particular qual- 
ity is most valuable in the modern.game, and 
Bowditch showed it to a very considerable 
degree. 

In the contest with Yale, which was Har- 
vard’s main game, up to the time when he 
was so used up as to necessitate his with- 
drawal, he was, even though playing at the 
end of the line, one of the most likely of Har- 
vard’s men to prevent the , from gaining 
ground. He is six feet in height and weighs 
173 pounds. 

Hogan of Yale was the most consistent 
ground-gaining tackle on any of the teams 
this season. In his two big games, namely, 
against Princeton and against Harvard, his 
quarter-back could rely upon him for certain 
gain more than he could upon any other of 
his runners, although some of them might 
make longer gains than Hogan. His deten- 
sive work was good, his only possible weak- 
ness being on Harvard's tandem a little out- 
side of him, and even that play never got 
fairly loose, while, by handling his interfer- 
ence, he made it possible for his defensive 
back to make sure of the runner. 

Kinney of Yale was the most difficult man 
to make ground through of any who played 
in his position during the season oF 1902. 
Big, tall and powerful, he was always in the 
way of the opponents and was strong enough 
not only to meet the interference but as a rule 
to tangle it allup. Many a play was smoth- 
ered by his long reach and ability to keep 
coming. In running with the ball he was 
hardly given as many opportunities as his 
partner, Hogan, but showed in that, and in 
his interference, first-class work. In addition 
to this he was a splendid supplement to his 
end, in getting down the field on kicks and 
by bringing the opposing back to the ground 
with a crash if the end had overrun him or 
had been blocked off. 

E. T. Glass stood physically, and in his 
play, head and shoulders above the average 
guard. He is big, powerful and active, al- 
though at times inclined to play too high and 
sometimes to knife through without carrying 
his man back. These two faults are only 
those of over-eagerness on the defence, and 
he was gs ready to settle back if it were 
necessary. His limit has not yet been reached 
on defensive work, and there is little question 
but that he could be made much of in carry- 
ing the ball. Upon the few occasions when 
it was given to him this year he showed an 
ability in that line, and up to a reasonable 
point where it should not weaken his defen- 
sive play he could undoubtedly be made a 
ground-gainer. But his real work, like that 
of any man who is a first-class guard, stood 
out in the peculiarly satisfactory performance 
of his position play, namely, in preventing 
any gains being made through his section of 
the line, in his enabling his own backs to 
get a fair start when they came up and in his 
assistance to them when they got through. 
Many a time would he carry or drag his com- 
rade for yards after it seemed that the whole 
opposing team was on him. He stands 6 feet 
4inches high and weighs 210 pounds. 

DeWitt as a guard pure and simple would, 
without other duties, unquestionably make a 
formidable player. He is strong, active and 
willing besides possessing a good knowledge 
of the possibilities of the position. In addi- 
tion to this work, he can be brought back of 
the line as a punter or drop-kicker, and in this 
province he has no superior. ‘When a man in 
the two big games of his team has scored all 
the points made by that team he deserves the 








F. H. Rockwell 
Yale Quarter 


Henry C. Holt 
Yale Centre 


G. B. Chadwick 
Yale Half-back West Point Half-back Harvard Full-back 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
ihe safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but 
simply absorbs the gases and impurities al- 
ways present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking or after eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in the form 
of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
in @ much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeter breath and 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result from their continued 
use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the ben- 
efits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
although in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any 
of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 





New Line 
Fine 
Service 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 


BEGINNING NOVETIBER 2 
Fast ‘Limited’? night train, with stateroom and 
open-section sleeping car, buffet-library car, and 
free reclining chair car through without change. 


Dining car service. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. CHICAGO 








BREAKFAST FOOD 


EVERY GROCER HAS IT. 
If you find one who has not, we will send you 
free sample for his name. 
PURINA MILL. 61. Louie, Me 








YOU CAN SUCCEED 


in the peaitey business just as we have if 
you tollow the same plans. We tell 
about what we have done and how wedid 
it, in our new year 
‘*Poultry for Profit’’ 
Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, pairs, t and pen 
and eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts ai 
ans for poultry houses. Itcost too much money 
and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents. 


THE J. W. MILLER CO.,Box 21, Freeport,lil, 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. Promotes a 
luxuriant growth. Never Fails to Restore 
Gray Hair to its Youthful Color, Cures 
scalp diseases and hair falling. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 

















NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to In- 
vent for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical M Invaluabl 
inventors, O'MEARA & BROC! 





a 
K, Pat. Attys., 830 G St., Wash., D. C. 





Cash for Your Farm 


We can sell your farm, realestate or business quickly 
for cash; no matter where located. Send description and 
we will show you how. Bank references. 

A.A. Rottner & Co.,, 832 REAL EsTaTE TRUST BLDG., 
Established 1893. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


<—__ a THE SURE HATCH 


i. incubator better than ever. New regula- 
> tor, greatest improvement ever made in 
incubators. Big illustrated catalog free. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR 60. 
CLAY CENTER, NEB., OR COLUMBUS, OHIO. 










COLLIER’S 


right to a special niche in the hallof fame. 
DeWitt doubly won the Cornell game for 
Princeton when the team was unable to score 
in any other way by twice sending the ball 
with a drop-kick over the goal line. More- 
over, he made the only score Princeton 
was able to make against Yale by a drop- 
kick from the 48-yard line, only missing an- 
other one by a slight variation. He isa big 
man, standing over 6 feet and weighing over 
200 pounds. 

H. C. Holt fully justified in his play this 
season his selection last year as by all odds 
the choice for the centre in an All-America 
team. He1salways steady and reliable, never 
caught napping, passes the ball with marked 
accuracy, his passing in the Princeton game 
this year being absolutely without a flaw and 
in the Harvard game very nearly as good. 
Both in offence and defence his own part of 
the line can always be regarded as taken 
care of and he is at his best in a hard con- 
test. He stands 6 feet high and weighs 206 
pounds. 

F. H. Rockwell, a schoolboy player who, in 
the early part of the season, knocked around 
on the scrub and was a second understudy of 
Metcalf's, who at that time was playing quar- 
ter, about mid-season commenced to come 
into the running and, before he finished, had 
displaced those ahead of him and was receiv- 
ing the ball from the Yale centre and quick- 
ening up the entire line as well as the backs. 
This quality of his stands out as superior to 
that of any quarter that has run our back 
teams for many years. He can put a big 
team up to such a pitch of speed as to have 
them blowing like porpoises in five minutes, 
and any one who thinks that is an easy thing 
to do has had very little experince in quarter- 
back play. Best of all, when he is sending 
the team fast his judgment seems to be most 
unerring on the plays he ought to use and 
where to attack the opposing line. While 
still on his back underneath the scrimmage, 
the words of his signals would begin to pipe 
out, and by the time he was landed on his 
feet he would be ready for the bali to come. 
In fact, the only criticism of his play would 
be that sometimes, when nearing the oppo- 
nents’ goal, the speed of running the plays 
became so steadily fast that the opponents, 
by jumping the moment they saw the Yale 
man in line, would actually beat the snap 
back simply through knowing that the play 
would be made the moment the men were 
lined up. On defensive work, Rockwell was 
kept up behind the line instead of going back 
to receive the kicks, and no man had a keener 
eye for diagnosing the play of the opponents 
than he. is tackling was certain and his 
keeping the big men up to the work was phe- 
nomenal. He never fumbled, and almost in- 
variably put the ball into the hands of even 
an uncertain back so that that man could not 
dropit. Heis 5 ‘eet 8 inches high and weighs 
148 pounds. 

George Brewster Chadwick, captain of the 
Yale team of 1go2 and first choice for half- 
back, stood 5 feet 10 inches in height, was 22 
years old and weighed 155 pounds. He came 
from the Brooklyn High School and has 
played right half-back on the team since’ 
entering college. This year a study of his 

lay made it seem advisable to shift him 

rom right to left half-back. He is one of 
the strongest ground-gainers in that half 
of the line at any of the universities. Two 
years ago the writer named him as one of 
the half-backs of the All-America team, and 
although in bad shape last age this year, in 
spite of the worries of the captaincy, he 
~ a game that was unsurpassed, twice 
reaking clean through the Princeton line, 
each time for arun of half the length of the 
field and a touchdown. He worked clean 
through the Harvard line, also, upon a simi- 
lar play, which, although called back, showed 
his ability to repeat. But it is not upon 
the offensive work that Chadwick’s position 
rests. He is one of the strongest defensive 
half-backs that has ever backed up a rush 
line, and it was this work of his that made 
any part of the Yale line behind which he 
stood so absolutely impregnable. He is a 
man of the highest character, gentle of 
speech, but full of energy and determina- 
tion. His handling of his men has been such 
as to bring them to their very best, and he is 
without quibble or question the man to lead 
the All-America team. 

Bunker of West Point outclassed all other 
backs save Chadwick and upon straight ham- 
mering of the line on attack was the Yale 
man’s superior. He was of the type of heavy- 
weight back and struck like a battering-ram. 
His defence, while partly played from tackle’s 
position, was first-class. 

T. H. Graydon was my selection for full- 
back on the All-America team for 1go01, owing 
to his powerful line-breaking qualities and 
his rapid striking power. This reputation he 
fully maintained this year, and in the Yale 
game, which was Harvard's hardest of the 
season, he forced the Yale line more strongly 
than did any other player. He isan excellent 
defensive man and gets his weight into the 
id well. He stands an inch over 6 feet in 

eight and weighs 183 pounds. 
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What 






Means 


Purity requires pure water. 


We get it from six wells, driven down to rock. No 
purer water flows anywhere in the world. 













Purity necessitates pure air. 


All the air that touches Schlitz Beer, after the 
boiling process, passes first through an air filter. 





Pure beer must be filtered. 


Every drop of Schlitz Beer is filtered by machin- 
ery through masses of white wood pulp. 


Pure beer contains no germs. 


Schlitz Beer is sterilized after it is bottled and 
sealed, by a process invented by M. Pasteur, of 
France. It requires one and one-half hours. 






That’s how we double the necessary 
cost of our brewing. We do it to 
make purity certain—to make Schlitz 
Beer healthful. 


Will you drink common beer, and 
pay just as much for it, when Schlitz 
Beer can be had for the asking. 


Ask for the Brewery bottling. 











THE INTERNAL BATH 


MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE EXTERNAL 


If external cleanliness is essential to health, how much more important is inter- 
nal cleanliness? Every disease arises from the retention of waste and foreign 
matter in the system—Nature’s drainage being clogged. In the vast majority of 
cases the clogging is in the colon or large intestine. Positively the one harmless 
and efficient means of clearing away this waste is the internal bath given with the 


“J. B. L. CASCADE” 


the only appliance specially made for the successful practice of the Internal Bath. 
It is simple in construction,§ absolutely safe—invariably effective, and can be 
applied by any person. 

This treatment is a sovereign remedy for and prevention of 90 per cent. of all 
Digestive derangements. It is hygienic, scientific, and logical. It is a perfect 
tonic with no after depression. Its action 


PREVENTS and CURES APPENDICITIS, Biliousness, Dyspepsia, Obesity, Headaches, 
Constipation and all Malaria! Diseases 


Have you read of the wonderful cures made by the Internal Bath? Do you know that it goes to 
the root of all disease and eradicates the cause? Do you know that many of the "apse physicians 
of the world endorse and prescribe this treatment? Do you know that such eminent people as the 
following use the Internal Bath: U. S. Senator A. P. Gorman, Maryland; Ex-Governor Goodell, 
Vermont; Admiral Tyrtoff, St. Petersburg, Russia; Col. A. O. Granger, Girard Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; Gen. T. S. Peck, G. A. R.; Miles Devine, Ex-City Attorney, Chicago, Ill. ; Marguerite 
Sylva, and a host of others? 

Were it possible to reproduce here our file of voluntary letters of commendation received from 
prominent people who do not ordinarily permit the use of their names in advertisements, no doubt 
could exist in one’s mind as to the extraordinary merit of the ‘J. B. L. CASCADE” treatment. 
As proof of what the Cascade treatment will do we call your attention to the following letter from 
Mr. H. A. Joyce, one of the prominent merchants of Cambridge, } 

We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treat- 
ment. It contains matter which must interest every thinking person. If you live in New York you 
are earnestly invited to call, but if you cannot call, write for our eS ty “THE WHAT, THE 
WHY, THE WAY,” which will be sent free on application, together with our great special offer. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
Clerk 31 V, 1562 Broadway, New York 








MR. H, A. JOYCE 


CamBrines, Mp., Aug. 7, 1900. 
Pror. Cuas, A. TYRRELL: 

Dear Sir—I deem it a duty I 
owe you, as well as my fellow 
men, to say I have been restored 
to perfect health by the use of the 
flushing treatment so easily ac- 
complished by the “J. B. L. Cas- 
cade."’ Previous to its use I was in 
very bad health, suffering from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, constipa- 
tion, insomnia, and in fact was 
almost in despair of ever getting 
well, but thanks to you and your 
wonderful invention, and the lov- 
ing kindness of a merciful God, I 
am now in splendid health. 

Gratefuliy yours, 
H. A. JOYCE. 
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I the handsome Fountain Pen 
‘ou sent me asa present. I d 
can give away such an ex 
msive pen for so little trouble. Many 
ks for the a 
RICHARD P. ER, Fredonia, N. Y, 


ow you 













A Fine Fountain Pen Free 


b ly for it. If you do not need the Fountain Pen let yourson, daughter orsome friend getit. It’sa beauty, finely made, with beautifully figured com- 


HN M. 
your Fountain Pens. Please let me hear from you by return 
N@me,... 0000+. 











You send no money, you sell nothing, but we give the pen abso- 
lutly FREE AS A PRESENT. This is a plan to advance our 
business and not a scheme to seil sometning or abstract money from 
® your pocket. Our object is to create a demand for our Mammoth 1100- 
page catalogue of general merchandise and we want you to put us 
in commu- 
nication 
with afew 
of your 
friends. 
We want 


lated pen and patent ink filler. Ink flows as freely and evenly asin any fountain pen at any price. 50,000 given 
! away since June. le | userdelighted. Read what peo) 
CO., Chicago—I would like to have one o: JOHN M. SMYTH CO., Gentlemen—I received t 
Fountain Pen you made me a present of and hereby tender my 
| deepest thanks for same, as I consider I have been more than 
+» | repaid for my troub CHAS. PLUMLEY, Tyre, Mich 


le, } 
‘JOHN M. SMYTH CO. sitter utrckdoiee 
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Tell me Who Needs Help 


In the name of humanity, I ask you to tell me a friend who is 
sick. That is all—just a postal card—just the cost of a penny. 


Tell me the Book to Send 


Then I will do this:—I will mail the sick one an order—good at any drug 


store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. 
If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. 


to learn what it will do.: 


He may take it a month 
If it fails, 


I will pay the druggist myself, and the sick one’s mere word shall decide it. 








I do that—exactly as stated—to convince those who don’t 
know me. 





Could I meet you—for even ten minutes—I would forever convince you 
that I have what these sick ones need. More than that, they must have it. It 
is an absolute fact that most of them can never get well without it. 

Could you come here I would overwhelm you with evidence — irresist- 
ible, astonishing. ‘Then I would show you a room filled to the ceiling with 
letters from people whom I have cured. It would take you a year to read them. 
You would go from my office with a lasting impression, and you would never 
forget to tell your sick friends what you had found. 

But I can meet only a few, so I have put what I know in six books. 
And I take this means to ask you who needs those books. 

And because you don’t know me, and know what I have done, I say:— 
«« Try the treatment, and I will take all the risk.’’ 





I rely on your honor. You pay or I pay, just as you decide. 





My reason is this:—I want those who need help to have it. I want the 
offer so fair that no sick one can neglect it. I want to make cures — all the cures 
that are possible; and I am willing to trust the cured ones to be fair with me. 
When I fail, not a penny is wanted. 

I cannot always succeed. Some of these diseases result from causes — 
like cancer — which medicine cannot cure. But those cases are rare. I have 
furnished my Restorative on these terms to hundreds of thousands of patients, and 
my records show that 39 out of each 40 have paid — and paid gladly — because 
they were cured. I pay just as willingly — without a word or a question — 
when one says I have failed. 





No other remedy yet known could stand a test like that. 





It is easy to argue that a remedy will cure. 
chronic diseases on which a physician will say:—*«I’ll pay if it fails.” 


made it. 


I say this for those who have tried treatments that failed —people who are 
prejudiced — people who distrust all men’s claims. The offer I make is the best evidence 
possible that my remedy differs from those. It tells better than words the remarkable 


power of my treatment. 


No matter how difficult your case ——no matter what you have tried — no matter 
And I feel 


how many treatments have failed with you : —I offer you mine at my risk. 
that the faith which I show in it ought to give confidence to you. 


I know that if I were the sick one, and a good physician made such an offer to 
I will try him.’ I would be 


me, I would say, «* He must know that he can cure. 
unfair to myself if I did not. 





But there is no other remedy for 
I do not believe 


that another treatment exists which, under such an offer, would not bankrupt the man who 


My success comes from strengthening the inside nerves. 





The treatments that fail strive to doctor the organs. Their aim is merely 
to relieve the symptoms; that is easy. ‘Their only hope of a cure lies in the 
chance that Nature will remedy the cause. But Nature unaided seldom cures 
chronic diseases. 

My way is opposite. I don’t treat the organs at all. My Restorative 
brings back the nerve power which alone operates the vital organs — the power 
of the inside nerves. That power alone makes every vital organ do its duty. 
When an organ is weak it proves that this nerve power is lacking. It is like a 
weak engine that needs steam. I succeed because I have learned how to bring 
back that nerve power, and there is absolutely no other way to make weak organs 
weil. 

My Restorative is my discovery -— the result of a lifetime’s work. There 
is no other remedy like it — no other treatment that reaches these inside nerves. 
And I say, advisedly and firmly, that in most chronic diseases it forms the only 
way to a cure. 





Can you conceive of a sick one neglecting an offer like that ? 





The man who takes all the risk is the physician who has spent a lifetime 
in making the treatment sure. The one who gets all the benefit — without any 
risk is the one who needs help. 

I would pity a sick one so discouraged, so distrustful, that he or she 
could say ‘‘no’’ to an offer like that. 





Simply state which Book is wanted and address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 521, Racine, Wis. 


Book No. 1— On Dyspepsia 
Book No. 2—On the Heart 
Book No. 3— On the Hidneys 
Book No. 4— For Women 
-Book No. 5—For Men (sealed) 
Book No. 6— On Rheumatism 





When I will do so much, won’t you merely write a 
postal to tell me who needs my help? 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or 
two bottlese Dr. Shoop’s Restorative is 
sold at all drug stores. 

















